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THE COMING REFORM BILL. 


ViscounT PALMERSTON, according to paragraphs 
in his organs, has sent round his hat among his 
friends of the Cabinet for modest plans to be used 
in the next session of Parliament. He even 
forwarded the Hon. Robert Lowe to the United 
States for the newest fashions in politics. The 
great want of the Ministry is measures. 


They | 





have talents to discuss projects if they had appli- | 
_ good comes of it, may be extended to the public, 


cation to prepare them. That want was felt last 
year, for measure after measure was thrown over 
because all were badly drawn ; or proposed to do 
something that could not be done, or something 
that had been already done—as when Mr. Lowe, in 
taking farewell of his partnership bill, assured the 
assembled Commons that he, and they, and all 
of them, had been beating the wind while the dis- 
cussions and the divisions on the subject proceeded ; 
for all that the bill proposed to make law was at 
that moment, and had long been, the law of our 
happy land. The issue was whether a man or 
woman can enjoy an interest in the profits of a 
trading concern, without incurring any responsibi- 
lity for its debts. The projectors of the Unity 
Bank of London said so when they proposed to 
give their depositors a share of the profits. The 
English barristers whom they consulted, also said 
so. Therefore, said Mr. Lowe, it isso. We wish 
that the discovery had been made some years since. 
It would have saved us a little money. But we 
have uo regret on the subject, not believing either 
Lowe, the Unity, or the Unity’s advisers in 

Ww. 

The Premier wants better arrangements next 
time. He requires working planus along with the 


projects, and during November the different parts | 


are to be rehearsed, with the view to a final revisal 
in December, before the season opeus in January 
next, 

The Ministers, like many other well conditioned 
aud intentioned gentlemen, might have offered 
prizes to the working classes for essays on legis- 
lation, in the shape of ready made Acts of Par- 
liament, waiting only to be stamped with the im- 





primature of Queen, Lords, and Commons; and 
to be sealed with the great seal by the Chan- 
cellor. 

If that popular and sensible course had been 
adopted, we would have thrown our ideas into the 
form of a short bill, with the hope of reward; 
but as the competition is now confined to the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet which, next year, if anything 


we are content to contribute a s tion. 

As our solitary official from Scotland in Parlia- 
ment is harassed by one idea, and will never ascend 
the bench under any circumstances that may occur, 
however favourable and tempting they may be, 
until he has rendered that thought which hangs by 
him, like his shadow in sunshine, into an Act for 
this northern kingdom—thereby securing what 
he deems the great boon of the instalment of paro- 
chial teachers without the use of any religious test 
—we confine our suggestions to his department. 

The suffrage question has become anything else 
rather than a bore. ‘Those who might have votes 
do not seem to care for them. Those who have, 
seldom use the privilege, and the Government, 
loving long Parliaments and a quiet life, do not 
multiply to voters the opportunities of neglecting 
the franchise. Those who under the present law 
cannot vote, are not depressed apparently by their 
exclusion from the poll; so that, according to the 
common reasoning of statesmen, the present is the 
most eligible time for settling the question, be- 
cause few persons seem to care whether it be 
settled or not. 

Moreover, a plan of reform, promised by Lord 
John Russell before the Russian war, is unfortu- 


_ nately a plan of reform still; and yet we enjoy that 





peculiar description of peace in which we have 
Caffres, Mexicans, and Persians, sherely to fight 
with ; while the noble owner of the proposal rusti 
cates at Florence, among the ruins of 
Italian republics, aud the buds of those 


i 


yet to blossom, with the hope of gathering 
ideas aud strength for a grand coup in 1857. 
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642 THE NEW AND OLD SCHEMES. 


Loudon must be preserved. Popularity must be 
secured. 

The Premier should ponder on these facts. Lord 
John Russell has always been most useful in adver- 
sity. He has hitherto recovered power by bidding 
over his rivals. In this way he cut out Peel on 
the Corn Laws by his letter from Edinburgh. It 
will not be a strange thing if he should obfuscate 
the Premier of our day by an epistle from Florence 
on the franchise. The Grand Duke would be 
distressed by the incubation of an egg of revolu- 
tion in his ¢erra sancta, but the barbarians of Italy 
may not yet have learned to steam envelopes and 
imitate seals. 

Many very aged persons deny the propriety of 
awakening ideas of change in the people’s minds. 
They do not perceive that the thought has a place 
there, even if it be dormant, or it could never be 
awakened. They will not acknowledge the danger 
of sudden awakenings; and yet, if the giant sleeps 
and you don’t know much of his temper, but are 
sure enough that he will be vexed if he oversleep 
himself, and wroth for the missing of one train, it 
is better to jog him out of his slumbers in good time. 
We do not want a reform bill discussed in a week, 
and passed with Europe in revolution around us, 
with M. Kossuth subscribing the charter or the dis- 
charge of Italy from his Presidential residence in 
Vienna; and Ledru Rollin criticising its phraseo- 
logy in a proclamation dated from the Hotel de 
Ville, Paris ; the Tuileries, or Versailles. 

We have another set who tell us that we had 
our revolution in 1832. They mean that they had 
their way then. Everybody nearly has read “ Dred,” 
and our subscribers read the substance of it a 
month ago. ‘Therefore, they will see that these 
people represent Nina Gordon’s aunt, and they tell 
us they have gone through al/ that years ago, and 
they found it all to be vanity. We can only an- 
swer that we want to go through it all too, and find 
it out to be vanity for ourselves. 

Various plans of increasing the franchise have 
been projected. Mr. King’s plan of extending the 
occupying suffrage in counties to ten-pound tenants, 
as in boroughs, has so little of a destructive cha- 
racter that great ingenuity is necessary to discover 
a single objection to the proposal, except upon the 
ground that it only goes a short distance, and 
would afford an inadequate representation. 

The formation of a forty shillings’ freehold 
franchise in Scotland, to correspond with that of 
England, could not meet with any valid objection 
in the British Parliament ; for we cannot be deemed 
unreasonable in asking for an equality of pri- 
vileges. 

The franchise of Ireland should not be reckoned 
over liberal or too radical for Scotland; yet it 
would probably multiply our present voters by 
three. These changes are all according to the 
constitution—within our experience, agreeably 
to precedent, and so forth, and on. An active 
Seotch official, with a proper desire for the credit, 
to say nothing of the welfare, of bis country ; or 





the good opinion of his countrymen, would have 
endeavoured, ere now, to place their affairs on a 
line with those of their fellow-citizens. He would 
have been successful, because no English member 
could have voted with-a grave countenance against 
the extension of the English franchise in its in. 
tegrity to Scotland; and no Irish member would 
have been willing to vote with any kind of 
countenance, grave or gay, against giving to us the 
privileges that we have helped to win for them. 

Golden opportunities pass away, and notwith- 
standing the prevalent calm it occurs to us that we 
have quietly rolled past these small remedies. The 
future contest will be one for larger objects, 
Household, or universal suffrage, modified by an 
educational or a pecuniary qualification, if modified 
by anything, will be the demands hereafter. Pre- 
dictions concerning space and time, are often sig- 
nally falsified, and we avoid the common error of 
pretending to political second-sight. We cannot 
fix on days, weeks, or even years ; but the next 
general movement towards a more popular constitu- 
tion will sweep like cobwebs all the postponements 
proposed away together. 

Household voting explains itself. The tenantry 
of homesteads are to be endowed with power to 
manage their own affairs, and those of others. As 
many lodgers vote under the present law, this 
change would be both progressive and also retro- 
gressive—characteristics that don’t agree, like oil 
and water—so that the plan would be defeated, 
unless, while preserving all the present avenues to 
the poll, it added merely one more, and one broader, 
perhaps, than any of the existing and open roads, 
Universal suffrage takes twenty-one years of age— 
the male sex—a short residence in one electoral 
district, unstained by crime in the eyes of the law, 
which are dim, and which wink badly—as its 
qualifications. It has the advantage of great sim- 
plicity. The course has in it nothing complex. 
A man grows so long in the world without 
coming into collision with the police or the ma- 
gistrates, and earns his political majority by nothing 
more than what he cannot help, without great 
crime—namely, living. Some objectors describe 
the limitations as destructive of universality; but 
they are well-known distinctions between boyhood 
and manhood, and while people may cavil and 
“twaddle” upon the use of names, the broad prin- 
ciple laid down in these terms is sufficiently uni- 
versal. 

The modifications of an educational or a pecu- 
niary nature to either of these schemes are more 
popular than those who hold, or those who hold 
them not, suppose ; because we live in an age of 
compromises, when men do much merely because 
the doing is expedient ; and subsist long on shifts. 
The simplest educational modification is reading 
and writing; and in the common sense of the 
phrases, we cannot see much harm to come of their 
use. Government by the people being the object 
proposed, we confess they would not prevent it, 
because the people can read and write. The ex- 
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ceptions among them originate partly in indolence, 
and partly, but, we suspect, in a less degree, by 
misfortune—because few men are naturally so 
obtuse or so poor that they have not the power, if 
they had the will, of learning to read and write, 
while the advantages of doing so are apparent, 
and their enforcement would not be regretted. 
The pecuniary element is different in its nature, 
but could be arranged without rendering it onerous 
in practice. It appears to be common in the United 
States, without being thereby good—for many bad 
practices prevail there. Kansas, although not yet 
a State, but a territory, is more notorious than 
certain of its more elderly sisters who came of age 
some time ago. ‘The free and slave party strive 
there for supremacy ; there the slave drivers from 
Missouri fill up the meastire of their iniquity by 
endeavouring to degrade free land to the bondage 
of their own state; and they have been hitherto 
successful, not by going to dwell, but by going to 
vote there. Among other iniquitous laws they 
have decided that the payment of a dollar tax, to 
the funds of Kansas, shall be considered conclusive 
evidence that the coutributor is an inhabitant of 
that territory. If he be a man with many dollars 
he might by the same rule become almost 
ubiquitous. The objection, however, resides not 
in the dollar, which is a very good thing, but in 
the defective term of residence. A certificate of 
six months’ residence in the land should certainly 
be required to render the dollar a_ political 


qualification. 
An income and property tax is now one of our 
domestic institutions. Any man who is so 


sanguine as to expect its removal in his own or 
his son’s lifetime, must have great credulity in the 
good faith of Chancellors of the Exchequer. We 
expect nothing of that kind, and can build upon 
its longevity. It has been said wisely that a 
receipt for income tax should carry registration, and 
qualify to vote. In conjunction with a residential 
ticket for six or twelvemonths, it should have that 
effect. The list of contributors to the tax would 
fix the locality in which the vote should be given. 
If the nation were very desirous to avoid imposition, 
the ticket, like certain pears, should not ripen 
until three months after it were gathered—that is 
to say, paid. 

The payment of this tax would be highly sa- 
tisfactory to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
his vote and interest might be reckoned upon in its 
behalf. One and a fourth per cent. on an income 
of £50 would give twelve shillings and sixpence 
aunually. This qualification would raise the 
electors to four millions, and without infringing 
upon any other source of income, would give éwo 
and a fourth millions annually. Many of the per- 
sous who who would contribute to the revenue in 
this manner, already pay income or property tax, or 
might have to pay much larger sums under these 
heads, ‘This poll tax would be discounted in these 
cases from the larger payments. ‘Phese general 
cases do not affect our special object, except so far 
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as they may facilitate it. Scotland has been ex- 
perimental ground for a long period, upon the 
suffrage. All legislators since the Union have 
tried in Scotland with how little electoral privilege 
a kingdom might be governed. Before the Reform 
Bill, the borough magistrates and the county free- 
holders were the only enfranchised persons in 
Scotland. The rights of the citizens in boroughs 
had been gradually absorbed ; while the farmers in 
counties never appear to have possessed any well 
defined privileges of a political nature. The 
councillors and magistrates in boroughs elected 
their successors. The management of the muni- 
cipalities was therefore confided to families. Lo- 
cal jurisdiction became hereditary. The petty 
oligarchy of small communities guarded their mo- 
nopolies with excessive care and diligence. They 
considered themselves even robbed when the Jaw 
bestowed upon the people the arrangement of their 
own business. Vested interests were said to be 
disregarded ; and we believe that these good men, 
like the owners of boroughs in England, or the 
proprietors of slaves in Jamaica, would actually 
have taken compensatién for -being made honest 
against their will. We think it was impossible to 
devise a narrower franchise than that of Scotland, 
in the first third part of this current century. It. 
was improved in 1832, but by the smallest possible 
quantity consistent with the Reform Bill theories. 

Since that date we have had no extension what-° 
ever in this country. Some change was made last 
year in our registration system, and that is all the 
favour that has come to the north. 

The Scotch have no objection to be experimenta- 
lised upon for the general or imperial benefit, or that 
of political students ; but they remonstrate against 
always being put in the rear for these experimental 
purposes. ‘They cousider that now, at least, they 
might be transferred to the van for a short time. 
The many compliments passed upon their diligence 
and intelligence by others, and sometimes, we con- 
fess, by themselves, are good and well meant; but 
they have little substance, according to the law, 
which insists that our people either are dangerous or 
ignorant, and cannot be trusted with the same ex- 
tent of political power as their neighbours. 

Our Lord Advocate’s contributions to the Cabi- 
net fund of measures are unknown, as all the other 
items are, or should be, unknown; but as a 
scarcity of good things exists for the banquet of 
Parliament ; as Scotland has been, from habit and 
repute, a field for experiments; as some doubt is 
felt respecting the manner in which the new voters 
would conduct themselves—whether they would be 
bribed and corrupt, or free and iadependent— 
whether they would return Tories, Whigs, or Radi- 
cals ; Churchmen, or Voluntaries—whether they 
would overturn the throne, confiscate the church, 
and abolish the peerage, or allow these three 
pillars to stand—or whether they would brush out 
or pay up the national debt, or divide the property 
of the realm among themselves and party, or among 


the public generally—as these and ory : cares 
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and doubts, over and above the few prominences we 
have mentioned, should be solved, according to 
those who entertain them, before proceeding further 
—and of course that is impossible, for nobody can 
tell a result without working it out—a new experi- 
ment might be tried. We have no doubt that 
it would be vindicated by cheap, efficient, and 
good goverment ; but for the benefit of those 


who are more nervous on such subjects, we sug- | 


gest an experiment upon a scale of three millions, 
or a few persons more or less. 

The property qualification of Members of Par- 
liament does not exist in Scotland. Upon that 
question alone we are a-head of our co-pariners in 
burdens and taxes. What has been the conse- 
quence? ‘The Scotch Members have not set the 
Thames on fire. They are quiet, respectable gen- 
tlemen, of whom very little good or bad is heard. 
They do not walk iuto the house in greasy gar- 
ments. Generally speaking, they are respectable 
men, with large balances at their bankers. The 
result has shown tle iuutility of property qualifi- 
cations, with all the delusions and misrepresenta- 
tions and little frauds that have been perpetrated 
to drive through them. The Scotch Members are 


personally as respectable men as any similar num-- 


ber in the house from any one locality. They 
adhere as closely to their party as any of their 
English or Irish friends. They neglect the busi- 
‘uess of their constituencies in the same free and 
easy style adopted by other representatives. They 
are not more addicted to placé hunting than their 
couiemporaries. Altogether, we cannot clearly see 
anything produced by the property qualification on 
any one side, or in any particular way. It 
scems a fusionless and a useless thing—doing 
nothing, and yielding nothing, so far as we may 
judge by the appearance and conduct of the men 
who are supposed to have—and who do have, by 
law, a fixed income,—and those who may have any- 
thing or nothing, for anything that the law says 
on the subject. 

Our modest proposal is merely a bill for Scot- 
land, recognising universal suffrage as commonly 
understood for its basis, with a reading and writing 
qualification, if that be necessary to please the 
educationalists ; and even, although we plead guilty 
to a considerable regard for money, the little poll- 
tax, for the profit and satisfaction of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This tax of one and a fourth 
per cent.—threepeuce per pound—on small incomes 
should, of course, be held in reserve until applied 
over all the three kingdoms. The educational test 
could do us no harm, and might be adopted at 
once. 

Ireland, we doubt not, would call for equal 
justice; but it has not had equal justice for many 
past years, for it has long enjoyed a much more 
liberal franchise than Scotland. Our neighbours in 
England might make a similar objection; but we 
would possess this exclusive reform for many years 
before the accoupt respecting their forty shilling 

frecholders be balanced. Moreover, we have not 
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the assurance to suggest anything exclusive, but 
experimental only. 

Timid men are afraid of universal suffrage, with 
any guards that can be devised. Their doubts can 
only be removed by practice, and the bold should be 
gentle to the fearful. By conceding the priuciple 





| to Scotland, in the first instance, they would learn 
| the quality of the representatives whom it returned, 
| and they would confirm doubts or dissipate fears, 
| They would supply elements out of which the 
question could be argued fully. 

The prudent class of reformers, who depend 
much upon gradual changes—so very gradual that 
generations pass away between each tick of their 
clock—might be reconciled to this measure by its 
accordance with their propensities. It would be 
the first step from the present to our future posi- 
tion. Another class, who are perfectly willing to 
do everything desirable when all things are ripe, 
might be persuaded to allow of this movement, 
upon the plea that the Scotch are not far from 
being ripe for self-government. We have a third 
class, who say that universal suffrage would do very 
well, except for certain black spots upon their 
maps. ‘They have them marked, as on those geolo- 
gical maps of the islands that represent the coal 
counties like small spots of ink. They point 
triumphantly to those pieces of paper, and tell you 
that, except for the black spots, this or that scheme 
would work. Well, but Scotland is of a rather 
light colour in reference to education and morality ; 
not, probably, in reality, yet certainly in these 
people’s sketches ; and if we only do justice to the 
lighter spots, the ebony regions will become 
ashamed and push on. Indeed, we know it to be 
more accordant with the experience of the schools, 
to advance well-behaved and steady lads, than to 
keep them waiting for all the idle and wild boys of 
their own age. 

We may, probably, incur some censure for the 
separation of interests, and for advocating a mea- 
sure fora part which should be defended as a whole. 
The objection would be founded upon an erroneous 
forgetfulness of our past suggestions, to bring 
Scotland up with England or Ireland. They did 
not produce any response in our favour. Re- 
formers require to practise the tactics of certain 
buyers in markets, who leave a broad margin upon 
their offers to be debated. We only sought equal 
justice in order to unite different interests. Now, 
for the same purpose, we seek a little more than 
comparative justice; but no more than absolute 
justice; and the result will be pretty nearly tne 
same—an objection, or silence, of course. 

All changes in the political circumstances of the 





three kingdoms have hitherto been managed by 
_ separate Acts. The interests have been separated. 
_ The only difference that we propose from the old 


practice consists in making the north of Britain the 
preface to the volume instead of the appendix. 
To the timorous this course is commended by 





the limits of the movement. It covers only the 
smaller of the three divisions. To the opponents 
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of change it has the same negative advantage. 
They could not suffer a smaller evil, unless, indeed, 
they were to separate England and Wales, or her 
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Majesty's town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and ope- 
rate upon the borough or the principality. If the | 
proceeding wrought badly, they would not be ruined | 
utterly, although the step could not be retraced. | 
If it wrought well, another instalment of territory | 
might be conceded soon, without overwhelming | 
them in sorrow. 

To the friends of the movement generally this | 
way forward has precisely the same advantagés. It | 
js an equator in politics, presenting both sides of | 
equal magnitude. It may he more easily and plea- 
santly attained tlian something more general. 
It narrows the arguments for and against into a 
ninth part of their natural dimensions. It secures 
an appeal to experience and facts in the future 
management of the case. We do not say that it 





would be the end of the wedge, because others 
will see that ; but we describe it as the least objec- 
tionable beginning that can be made, unless every- 
thing can be done now and at once. 

The suggestion would deprive the Lord-Advocate 
of his Pagannini character. It would give him two | 


strings, if he would only add the second to his | 
stock. The public are excessively fatigued with | 
the educational dispute. It is obviously one of | 
those measures which the Peers cast away without | 
danger. They would reflect more upon their | 
treatment of the new claimant for their considera- | 
tion. It could not be rejected without causing | 


one of those convincing excitements that take 
effectual care of their subjects in the Upper House. 

The premier has sought for practical measures 
that may be carried in the next session of Parlia- 
ment ; and this measure is not less practical than 
any other, and not less likely to be earried. A 
vast number of persons in the empire consider that 
they should be represented if they are to be taxed. 
They do not even relish good things done for them 
by others so well as if they did them for them- 
selves. They do not prefer to be treated as 
children, or as young lads, who think the few years 
before twenty-one longer than any others in their 
life. This statement is quite consistent with the 
existing calm. If any elector doubts its accuracy 
he can make personal inquiry to the right and 
left, among non-electors, his workmen, the mem- 
bers of his church, the neighbours in his parish, 
the ratepayers in his district ; and he will find them 
all opposed to their own exclusion from any direct 
power in making laws that affect their labour, or 
in the delay of laws that they consider calculated 
to improve their condition. He would find in 
these classes a deep-rooted conviction that the Re- 
form Bill has produced insufficient constituencies. 


| He would learn that they expect an early move- 


ment over Europe, and only postpone their claims 
until its occurrence. We would prefer to settle 
them in quiet times, and to meet the storm with- 
out those domestic differences that may now be 
settled more advantageously than on the eve or 
the morn of revolutions, 





G. B. THORNEYCROFT, OF WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Wuen a struggle between capital and labour | 
occasionally, like an Italian voleano, bursts through 
the upper crusts of society, and revels in miserable 
idleness at nearly regular and stated intervals, until 
its fuel be burned up, and peace be enforced by 
want, a useful lesson is taught by a monument at 
Wolverhampton, erected, as it states, “ by the 
grateful offerings of nearly a thousand workmen,” 
to the memory of Mr. Thorneycroft, who began 
the world as an operative in some iron works near 
to Leeds, and died the employer of a vast number 
of men, the manager of a large business, and the 
owner of extensive works in the Staffordshire iron 
trade. He died in 1851, then only a young man, 
in one sense—young for a strong and temperate 
living man—although “aged sixty years.” The 
monument of his workmen tells the story of his 
life, and terminates very beautifully in this 
manner :— 


A merchant man seeking goodly pearls, who when 
He had found one of great price, 
Went. 





Mathew, chap. viii., ver. 45 46. 


Another monument has been erected to his 
memory by the Rev. J. B. Owen, M’A., incumbent 
of St. John’s, Bedford-row, London.* The memoir 
resembles closely a volume which we noticed re- 
cently, containing the biography of the late Alder- 
man Kelly, the publisher, of London. It is 
the narrative of a life, founded upon its own 
text, “ diligent in business, ferveut in spirits.” It 
is less incidental than reflective. The author uses 
the man to expound a theory. It was [is] well 
for the man that bis life generally illustrated that 
theory. Mr. Owen argues in favour of Christian 
conduct by relating what it achieved, and often 
resting in his statement to point out what might 
be done. 

A considerable number of capitalists and em- 
ployers, like the late Mr. Thorneycroft, have forced 
their way out and upwards from the ranks of labour. 
Many of them have floated up from little or no 





* Memoir of the late G. B. Thorneycroft, Esq., of Wol8 
verhampton. 1 vol. Pp. 314. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co, 
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646 BIRTH 
visible reason. They have been what is called for- 
tunate, without any intellectual cause seen by their 
fellow men. The gigantic fortunes of one Scotch 
house of this character are said to be founded 
upon an old lease, of which neither the original 
acceptor nor the granter knew the value. 

The labour origin does not, however, always in- 


fer love to the cause of the labourer, but the con- | 


trary in many grievous examples. Upon the other 
hand, we have in the country a numerous class of 
wealthy men who never forget their spring of life, 
and employ their means in a reproductive, but at 
the same time a useful manner, doing good as they 
have opportunity. Many of these men must feel that 
their position has not been acquired by intellectual 
superiority, or even by greater industry, than has 
distinguished a village of old neighbours, who live 
near where, in the social scale, they were born ; and 
that, therefore, on them is laid the responsibility 
of showing how money may be well applied. The 
responsibility rests upon all capitalists, but as re- 
spects the connexion between capital and labour 
it is peculiarly laid upon those who have had prac- 
tical experience of “ both worlds,” that of capital 
and skill, and that of strength and work. No ex- 
exhibition is more disagreeable than that made of 
himself by a wealthy parvenu, who assumes airs of 
thorough ignorance, or utter contempt, of the 
labouring life in which he was bred, and the classes 


among whom he lived in earlier years. We have 
all a common origin; although multitudes dis- 
believe it; yet those who lived in a cottage are 
more culpable if they forget the wants of cottage 


life than those who have never known them. Mr. 
Owen says that his object is not so much an intel- 
lectual biography, as a moral lesson for the age. 
The life of Mr. Thorneycroft was a lesson of 
that description. He was born, as his age at his 
death and its date imply, in 1791, at Tipton. His 
biographer tells us that he was descended from an 
old family, the Thornicroft’s, of Thornicroft Hall, 
in Cheshire. If the genealogy be correct, he was 
only one of thousands who illustrate the connexion 
of the squirearchy with hard work. “Old fami- 
lies” spread from their common root, and their 
shoots often fasten in a hard and ‘‘ stony soil,” 
while the family in the hall is not a day older than 
that in the cottage or the lane. Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s father kept an inn at Tipton, before Staf- 
fordshire had acquired its existing celebrity in the 
iron trade. The inn was then known as the Three 
Horse Shoes. In after years, as agriculture ceased 
to be the prominent interest of the country, and 
manufactures had taken its place, the hostelry 
mounted the sign of the Three Furnaces. At a 
subsequent date, the innkeeper removed to Kirk- 
stall forge, near Leeds, and was employed there in 
a confidential capacity. His sons were employed, 
as they grew up, in the same place. The family 
were well ordered in all things, and appeared to 
have been ove of many in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, where happily the fear of God and the life 
of labour are blended closely together. He left 











AND YOUTH. 


Yorkshire for Staffordshire, and was employed jn 
Moorcroft iron works, near Bilston, in 1809. Hig 
mechanical skill was supported by education 
although he had not been a clever boy at school ; 
and by a practical intellect, which was applied 
steadily to his work. In a short time he was 


| superintendent: of the Moorcroft works, and ocen.- 


pied that position for several years. From the 
character of the man, we presume that he then 
laid the foundation of his fortune, and saved 
money, with which, in 1817, he commenced « 
small ironwork’’ at Willenhall, near Wolverhamp.- 
ton. He continued there for seven years, and in 
1824 he joined his brother, Mr. Edward Thorney. 
croft, in the Shrubbery iron works, which that 
gentleman had established in Wolverhampton. The 
brothers were twins, and bore an amusing resem- 
blance to each other. They might have been the 
originals of the brothers Cheeryble in Mr. Dickens’ 
best tale, although that honour was assigned by 
common report to the Messrs. Grant, of Manches- 
ter, and neither of the families had perhaps any 
connexion with the matter, for the twins of the 
novelist do not always follow the course which the 
twins of business would have pursued, and are not 
actuated always by the principles which guided 
them. 

A recent event has afforded scope for-scandal, in 
reference to the act of opening a business with 
prayer, because hypocrisy, if it exists in the 
notorious case—or rather cases, for there are two 
of them to which we refer—paid its customary 
tribute to virtue. A correct estimate of these 
things would bring to public remembrance the 
multitudes who cheat without any prayer, and the 
multitudes who are honest and upright in con- 
junction with prayer—as the best answer to all the 
“cant” we hear when a Bank fails, whose managers 
professed to be religious men; as if a profession 
would save them from calamity ; or as if the reality 
of religion would prevent the consequences of mis- 
management. We cannot commend any efforts 
to make capital out of religion ; yet no man should 
be ashamed to act upon his belief, or to avow his 
faith. We take the following statement of the . 
feelings of these young men in beginning a large 
business, as an antidote to matters repeated every- 
where within a few months past. 


The Shrubbery was “a day of small things,” and entered 
upon with some anxiety and much prayer, by two brothers 
who had neither of them any adequate capital, beyond their 
rising credit and acknowledged skill. The subject of our 
memoir was never a man to ignore the providence, or affect 
independence of the blessing of God. God had a shrine in 
his heart, an altar in his family, and— shall we reverently say 
so?—a share in his business. Mr. Thorneycroft was at 
every period of his life distinguished by a certain hearty 
liberality in his contributions to the appeals on behalf of 
religion and charity, which grew with his financial growth, 


_ and strengthened with his social strength, until it reached 


the point of absolute munificence. It is due to his partners 
in the firm to state that these gentlemen willingly concurred 
with the munificent distributions of their chief, and gladly 
shared in their proportions all his large donations. 

The Shrabbery works commenced at a produce of only ten 
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tons per week, bat the skill and sagacity of the head of the 
firm, ably seconded by his partners, and his discriminating 
choice of the best workmen—and none knew better than 
himself where to find them, or how to keep them—soon 
sequired so high a commercial character for his iron, that 
the weekly “ make” sprang up gradually and safely to between 
600 and 700 tons a week. The railway system offered to 
his ready perception a great field, of which he was not slow 
in availing himself. His, practical ability was promptly ex- 
ercised in the selection of materials, and in the improvement 
of the modes of manipulation, by which the produce and the 
processes of the Shrubbery Iron Works eventually became 


so celebrated. 


The business, probably, amounted to from £120 to 
£150 per week at its commencement, for wepresume 
that the Shrubbery: manufactured bars and rods ex- 
clusively—and it had gone on to a trade of £6,000 
io £8,000 weekly, for railway bars are cheaper per 
ton than the old small iron of Staffordshire. During 
the railway mania, when George Hudson ruled 
almost supreme over English railways, Mr. Thorney- 
croft rebelled, and issued an address to the railway 
interest, bearing upon jobbing in iron, which ex- 
hibited a thorough independence of character and 
acquaintance with his trade. 


holders’ idol, necessary ; and the following passage, 
if not quite consistent with literary tastes, possesses 
the virtue of plain speaking—which King’s do not 
always hear during their prosperity :— 

When I hear of the Railway King issuing a decree that 
no tires shall he used upon any line of railway within his 
dominions, but two makes, which cost about £20 per ton, and 
three tires have been marked by two or three parties, to my 
knowledge, against some I could name at just half the price, 
and in one instance, after ten years’ trial, they could notdis- 
cover any visible difference, nor say which were the best, or 
would wear the longest, those at £10 or those at £20. In 
another instance, these two makes of tires were placed one 


after inspecting them, year after year, no difference could be 
discovered ; those at £10 proved just as good as those at £20. 
And yet the King’s decree is that the shareholders’ money 
shall be wasted in throwing away £10 out of every £20 
spent in this article. These are only a few instances out of 
scores I could mention, which have been ordered by the Rail- 
way King, and some of the minor princes of railways. The 
companies must order the iron they select to be sent to the 
wheel maker’s works, and keep him to the brand to prevent 
wrong-doing there. 


The document out of which we have quoted 
this passage exposes many tricks in trade, pre- 
valent then, and prevalent now. Shareholders of 
public companies are, we believe, frequently over- 
charged and robbed; but during the railway mania, 
one fifth part of the capital spent was squandered 
in favouritism and jobbing. 

The change in the form and the material of our 
leading roads, however, brought fortune to the 
ironmasters, and even those who did not directly 
supply axles, and rails, and tiers, participated in 
the showers of gold that fell among the trade. 


The better part of Mr. Thorneycroft’s life had been 
devoted to the improvement of the make of iron, 
and the Shrubbery works attained a high dis-- 
tinction, and therewith high profits, in the business. 
The political opinions of the great ironmaster pre- 


At that time he did | Neither Mr. Thorneycroft nor Sir Robert Peel 


not consider any delicacy in dealing with the share- | 




















vented his attainment of parliamentary honours in 
the Radical borough of Wolverhampton. It is 
strange that a warm-hearted man, who never for- 
got his origin in his wealth, who was beloved by 
his workmen, and lived in kindly intercourse with 
them, should have adopted Tory polities, and 
become a leader of the party; but the matter is 
rendered more intelligible by an examination of his 
reasons. 

He held the currency views of Birmingham, 
and the elder Peel—views that on the whole are 
correct. He considered that the Free-trade 
opinions avowed by the late Sir Robert Peel in 
the closing years of his life were unsound, and he 
predicted bad times, as the consequences of his 
neighbours’ policy: Mr. Owen rejoices that the 
subject of his biography was in error on this topic; 
and that the statesman who, “ Curtius like,” leaped 
into the gulf, has been vindicated by experience. 
Mr. Owen forgets, or has probably never heard, 
that no decision has oecurred between the parties. 
The entire case was changed in circumstances by 
the discovery of gold in Australia and California. 


was acquainted with these great interventions in 
political economy ten years ago. At present the 
maintenance of the currency laws, which Sir Robert 


| Peel defended to his death, is doubtful, even with 


the immense assistance afforded by Australia and 
California; but surely no man of ordinary intelli- 
gence can suppose that these laws would not have 
been suspended often since 1847, except for the 
vast quantities of gold, then unknown, that have 
since been brought to market. Sir Robert Peel 


said, and Mr. Thorneycroft was one of those per- 


sons who denied, that the free admission of foreign 


on one end the axle, and the other on the other end, and | productions into — ports would give us free trade 
' with foreign countries. 


_ can be settled by ten years’ experience, it has gone 


So far as that question 


against the statesman and for the ironmaster, 
because a dissection of our immense exportations 
show that their increase is to tropical countries and 
to our own colonies, with the single exception of 
the United States. Even our increased exportation 
has not equalled that of France, which clings to 
high duties like a crab to a barren rock. Thus, it 
appears that neither of those two great ques- 
tions, which were agitated then, has been settled 
yet; but circumstances have occurred to render 
their settlement in the meantime of less importance 
than it would have been, except for Providential 
interpositions. This interval should be improved 
for the arrangement of another question——that, 
namely, of legislative power. All these political 
disputes were waged in the name of labour. Sir 
Robert Peel considered himself the champion of 
labour. Mr. Thorneycroft thought that he de- 
served the same title. Many other excellent 
gentlemen, holding different principles, hold that 
opinion in common, We sincerely wish that they 
would permit labour to be its own champion, and 
it could then correct its own blunders, if it made 
any, without delay or difficulty. Mr. Thorneycroft 
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at an election in one of these exciting periods, 


issued an address to the voters of Wolverhampton, 
in which he said :— 


I know that the welfare of the workman is closely con- 
nected with that of his master, that they must stand or full 
together ; therefore, whatever measures tend to benefit the 
labourer, must neces<arily be advantageous to his employer, 
and the man that attempts to deceive either, is the inveterate 
enemy of both. 


The same argument applies on either side. It 
is asword with two edges. The employer who 
consults his own interests cannot wish to injure 
those of his workmen. We admit it, and also the 
other side, that the workmen who consult their 
own interests will not wish to injure that of their 
employer. Mr. Thorneyeroft’s views upon the 
currency involved the issue of Government paper 
to an amount not exceeding the 
of the country ; and receivabie in payment of taxes, 
so as to preserve its value, or convertible into 


gold at a premium, to discourage its exportation. | 


He added some peculiar views respecting discounts 


| we see before us better times. 


| proportionate price of gold. 


annual taxation | 


CORN AND CURRENCY. 


All we produce is consumed, 
The poor get their wants supplied with the necessaries of 
life, and then they begin to purchase its comforts ; shop. 
keepers and tradesmen become prosperous, and they begin to 
procure the luxuries of life; demand increases beyond pro. 
duction, and prices rise—wages rise—the working classes 
will only work a Jess number of days in the week—pro. 
duction ceases to increase—prices still go higher, untii ther 
become too high for foreign markets. The merchants cease 
to send our prodece to pay for our imports, bnt send out our 
gold, because it is the cheapest article, being tied down by 
law. The gold goes out instead of goods; the banks with. 
draw their notes from circulation ; the means of transit are 
taken away from as; we slacken our production, by dis. 
charging our workmen ; this stops consumption; the market 
for Jabour is closed; distress, misery, and want follow as q 
natural consequence ; prices fall, ruin spreads in all directions, 
until our prodactions fall to ruinous prices, far below the 
And all is to make the gold 
flow back into the coffers of the bank. 


Six years since, the agricultural community were in 
a state of considerable pressure, from low prices, 


He addressed a similar letter to the landlords; 


of mercantile bills, which he held should be done | 


at fixed rates. 


He maintained that all these bills | 


should bear the consideration for which they were | 


given; and a false entry upon them should be con- 
sidered penal, and be punished like any other 


fraud. This law he deemed necessary to discourage | 


the practice of accommodation by bills. 

The following extract is from a letter written by 
him seven years ago—originally in the Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. The latter part of the extract 
is strictly applicable to existing circumstances, and 
it will continue applicable, so long as the present 
laws exist, to our circumstances at oceasional inter- 
vals. The latter will become shorter as the evil 
grows, until, while traders in money are being 
enriched, traders in everything else will be- 
come so impoverished that the country will tear 
the law asunder—an operation that ever should 
have been necessary, because the law never should 
have been passed, and never would have been pro- 
posed, except for very gross selfishness. 


The manafactories are partially stopped; the men are 
thrown out of employment; there is no longer a market to 
sell their labour at—the only thing they have to sell, to pur- 
chase the coinforts and necessaries of life— they cease to con- 
sume; demand partially ceases—stocks increase— confusion, 
distress, and misery take the place of comfort ; the working 
classes are sacrificed; and all for what? Merely that the 
man of money may have what he consumes for less than it 
can be produced for, consistent with the wants and comforts 
of the producing or working classes. And to give this 
small portion of the population this unjust advantage, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands are thrown into a state of want, 
wretchedness, and misery, almost beyond description. Now, 
what is the cause of all this injustice and misery? Why, I 
state, without fear of successful contradiction, the present 
system of the currency law. 
is always going too fast or too slow; there is no regularity 
in it. At one time we see the trade and manafacturers of 
the country so depressed that there is no employment for the 











It is a piece of machinery that | 


urging them to ask, not a return to a duty on 
imports, but the repeal of Peel’s bullion act. 
“Every measure of that statesman,” he wrote, 
“has been to support the moneyed interests, at the 
expense and injury of the working and producing 
classes. Did not his father tell him, if he per- 
severed in this policy, it would make himself and 
his brothers and sisters very rich, but he would 
rnin the nation ?” The same letter contains hints 
upon farming, which correspond closely with the 
opinions of Mr. Mechi on that subject. We ex- 
tract them :— 


Then comes Sir Robert Peel with his advice, and tells you 
you must farm high, and get forty bushels instead of twenty, 
and this will relieve you. Now I do not mean to say that a 
good deal may not be done by improved cultivation, but this, 
like every thing else, has its limit, and I fear this limit will 
be found far short of making up for one-third loss in price. 
From what little knowledge I have upon this subject, I con- 
sider the first thing to be done by the farmer is to get his 
farm well under-drained, and this his landlord ought to do, 
unless he prefers to do it himself under agreement; in the 
next place, to get his land perfectly clean, and keep it so, 
and take special care of all the manure he can make, both 
liquid and other, and distribute it fairly over the land; 
attend properly and du'y to his seed time and harvest—and 
then he may be said to have done al] he can within himself; 
and no doubt he would by this get good crops. And he 
onght to have plenty of capital to do this, or take a less 
auantity of land; for it is useless to try to farm successful’y 
withont adequate capital. If he can bring more capital 
into his trade, and force his land by extra manuring, some 
advantage may be gained by this; but this has its limits, for 
if he forces his land to get so heavy a crop, it may by thunder 
storms be knocked down, and all mast rot upon the ground, 
and the loss far outbalances any profit by the extra quantity. 


The duty of the landiords to put farms in a good 
state for tenantry, is not less clear than that of 
the owners of houses to repair them; and while 
farms are held without a lease, we have no reason 


_ to expect from the soil an increase of its present 


money in the market—it becomes so cheap, that people begin | 


to gain confidence and set on their workmen ; trade improves 
because the working classes begin to consume, and the de- 
mand increases as the wants of the people are supplied, and 


| 





production. High farming at present involves 


adding field to field; but good farmers now, like 
Mr. Thorneycroft in 1850, consider large capital 
more requisite in their business than a large farm. 

The subject of this memoir was a favourite 





he 





He received a testimonial 


the farmers. 
from them in silver, worth £500, for his zeal in 
«advocating the justice of their claims to protec- 


tion against foreign competition.’” In 1843 he 
was President of the Conservative Operative As- 
sociation, of Wolverhampton; and being one of 
the Vice-Presidents of a great dinner gathering, at 
Bilston—which was attacked in a lawless manner, 
by a mob, he was severely injured in the melee 


that ensued; and which caused some noise at 
the time. 

The idea of Conservative operatives was extremely 
droll; but it was artfully mixed up with imagin- 
ary designs against the church and the crown, 
which quiet men were called upon to resist. Still, 
the assault upon the dinner party at Bilston was 
extremely vicious. We have no right to suppress 
even political folly by force; and if the Conserva- 
tive operatives could neither be reasoned nor ridi- 
culed out of their madness, all other operatives 
were bound to leave them alone in their folly. Mr. 
Owen appears to have been one of those Conser- 
vative operatives against whom the opposite party 
of Staffordshire made this successful razzia. His 
own retreat was accomplished safely, under the 
the shelter of a chivalrous and sturdy female. 


Mr. Thorneyeroft and other gentlemen fought every step 
of their retreat to the King’s Arms; but the repeated and 
severe blows received by Mr. Thorneycroft from the blad- 
geons and stones of the ruffians overpowered him, and he 
was for a long period afterwards confined to his bed, as was 
also Captain Philpotts, both of whom, indeed, only by Divine 
mercy, narrowly escaped with their lives. Among other 
gentlemen whose gallant resistance and ultimate putting to 
flight the mob is worthy of special record, I remember the 
names of Edward Best, Esq., J.P., now a resident in Bilston, 
Mr. Hollingsworth, of Bilston, and Philip Williams, Esq., 
now J.P., of Tipton. The execution done on the mob by 
the latter gentleman, with no more heroic implement than 
the broken back of achair, strikingly constituted his weapon 
the symbol of the fate of many a rioter whose shoulders fell 
in his way. Broken backs were far from being confined to 
chairs, but retorted the catastrophe on their rude disturbers. 
The disciples of physieal force found it a two edged sword, 
as apt to cut the hand that wields it, as to molest its victim. 
God in His mercy forbid it should ever be put to the issue, 
but if the alternative should be thrust upon us, there are 
good men and true enough in old England, to show the in- 
famous abettors of physical force, that the bratal argament 
is not all on their side; that a mob is not omnipotent, nor 


revolutions eternal. At the risk of a somewhat inglorious | 


reminiscence, the writer may gratefully avow his persouyl 
obligation, fcr his own unconscious escort from the scene of 
peril, to the person of a tall, stalwarth, middle-aged and 
comely female, who accompanied him, without a word on 


| 





either side, safely through the crowd, and, on landing him | 


in a quiet back street leading to his residence, bade him 


“vood night,” with the only valediction, “ all’s right, thee’lt | 


do now.” He had lost sight of her before he had an op- 
portunity of expressing his thanks to his courageous and 
unknown protectress. 


The dangers of that evening have clung around 
the memory of the incumbent of St. John’s to the 
present hour, for in a few lines after the last 
which we have quoted, he says :—“ Violent inter- 
ruptions of meetings are becoming too common in 
our towns and cities. They should be suppressed 
by the authorities.’’ Now, we have really no po- 
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litical meetings whatever, and nobody, even at 
Bilston, would interrupt Conservative operatives, if 
they would only go there and dine daily by the 
hundred, for twelvemonths to come. We should 
rather like a little life infused into socicty. 

Other testimonials bestowed on Mr. Thorney- 
croft, indicate not only ability but activity and 
address on his part in the management of affairs. 
Two ironmasters presented him with silver plate 
in 1844, worth £500, in acknowledgment of his 
success as an arbitrator. His biographer mentions 
numerous examples of the same kind. In 1845, 
he was sadly injured by the bursting of one of the 
boilers connected with an engine at the Shrubbery 
works, and was laid aside from active duties for 
nearly twelvemonths. Soon after his recovery 
he visited Queen’s College, Birmingham, that the 
medical professors and students might have an op- 
portunity of examining his scars and wounds, with 
the hope, in his case, of rendering the use of cot- 
ton wool in secalds more common, as it had proved 
so beneficial to himself. He accompanied his visit 
with a donation to the funds of the hospital ; thus, 
in the words used by Mr. Owen, “ sacrifice and 
offering were laid together on the table of 
anatomy, converting the altar of science into a 
shrine of pious charity.” In 1848, Mr. Thorney- 
croft was elected as the first mayor of Wolver- 
hampton—for although a large borough, influential 
as the centre of a diStrict, and even rich, its mu- 
nicipality is still young. He then invested one 
thousand pounds, so that the proceeds might be 
charitably expended on each anniversary of his 
mayorality. 

The biography of a man long and honourably 
connected with a large town, as perhaps its leading 
manufacturer and merchant, becomes practically a 
narrative of the progress of the locality. Wolver- 
hampton was almost re-made during Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s days. All its many public irstitutions were 
commenced, or revived, during his co:nexion with 
the town—which, although more strictly confined 
to iron than Birmingham, has risen into the im- 
portance of arival to its near neighbour. Although 
its population fifty years ago, were few when com- 
pared with the number of its present inhabitants, 
yet the town is now more healthy than at that date. 
In the appliance of all sanatory and scientific 
means, Wolverhampton is not far behind our chief 
cities. It is indebted to the energy of the pro- 
prietors of the Shrubbery Iron Works for many of 
its local institutions. When a meeting was held 
to consider the propriety of erecting a hospital for 
the town, Mr. Thorneyecroft gave £500 as his 


speech. A good beginning often characterises a 





_ subscription, and decides an effort. The hospital 
was built. ‘The first large donation of the future 


ironmaster was one guinea out of ten that he had 
saved as a workman. When he was in a small 
way the debt upon a Wesleyan chapel in which be 
worshipped hara8sed his mind; so he rose one 
morning, took stock of his iron, found out that he 
could make the effort, and paid the debt. Like 
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many other Wesleyans, he was a half Churchman, 
and, while charchwarden, he promoted a subscrip- 
tion to restore the Collegiate Church, which had 
long been morally and physically in ruins. His 
larger donations were, however, given to the Wes- 
leyans, by whom they were more required than by 
his other and younger half, for he joined the church 
partly at a late period in life. All the Wesleyan 
chapels around Wolverhampton were more or less 
indebted to his benevolence. He had a large 
practice in laying foundation-stones, and his nume- 
rous silver trowels were handsomely paid. His 
wealth was regularly taxed down for good pur- 
poses; but a considerable part of this surplusage 
was used in a quiet and unostentatious manner. 
He was one of the subscribers of five hundred 
pounds to the Weslevan centenary fund ; but, as we 
remarked, while noticing the career of the late 
Alderman Kelly, these hundreds of pounds are not 
considered extremely important in the North. This 
gentleman was not only a good giver but a good 
canvasser. Many men will subscribe five or ten 
pounds, or even a hundred, to an object of which 
they approve, who will not give it one or two days’ 
time. Mr. Thorneycroft was a punctual man; his 
time was extremely valuable—yet he was often 
seen “ Disbursing thousands of pounds in payment 
of business accounts in the morning, and at noon 
walking, pencil and red book in hand, from house 
to house, to beg subscriptions for the restoration 
of the old church, or the building of a new chapel. ’ 
He was a strenuous sapporter of all educational 
movements, and succeeded in establishing a strong 
feeling in favour of Sabbath observance among his 
workmen, remarking that no section of society 
more required security for their weekly rest than 
the working classes; and, if we mistake not, few 
of the working classes had that privilege more fre- 
quently infringed than those at the iron furnaces. 

High Chure'sism and Wesleyanism did not alto- 
gether correspond, and some of the clergy were 
afraid of Scripture readers and Jay preachers. Mr. 
Owen, we presume, considers that they had no 
ground for their fears. Mr. Thorneycroft ex- 
pressed his view of the matter, in the language of 
the trade :— 


Our deceased friend this year took an active part in the 


establishment of, and always afterwards entertained a lively 
interest in, the Scripture Reader’s Association for South 
Staffordshire, under the sanction of the venerable bishop of 
the diocese. This eminently useful institution deserves more 
support than it has met with from the proprietors and em- 
ployers of labour in the populous districts where its opera- 
tions are in progress. 

Some difference of opinion arose on the occasion of this 
society’s first meeting, the lord bishop being in the chair. 
Mr. Thorneycroft remarked, “The clergy pay themselves a 
worse compliment than I would pay them, if they have any 
fear of laymen intrading on their offices, or eclipsing them 
with the people. The Scripture Readers would only help 
the ministers and make them more effective. The best 
blacksmith is all the better for a good “ striker.” 


The attachment of the iron operatives to their 
employer was creditable to both parties. At his 
death, in 1851, his influence and popularity were 





advancing. Political disputes had passed, and al! 
parties were occupied with useful objects of a 
general character. The last meeting over which 
he presided was connected with the Atheneum ; 
his last speech concerned the army and navy; the 
last meeting at which he was present had the cir- 
culation of God's word for its object. He appa. 
rently died from the results of a diseased brain, for 
although he recovered perfect calmness and clear. 
ness of mind, yet other diseases were super. 
induced, which terminated a philanthropic and 
useful existence on earth, on the 27th of April, 
1851. His funeral was public, and the busi- 
ness of the borough was suspended for a time 
while the body of its first mayor was conveyed to 
the tomb. ‘The esteem of his workmen, many of 
whom were admitted to see the body of their for- 
mer employer, was the most eloquent discourse on 
his death. 


One of them, a tall, robust, musenlar man—shaved, and 
in his Sunday clothes for the oecasion—marched straight up 
to the bier, fixed his glistening eyes upon the familiar face of 
the dead; without a ward or motion, stood rooted on the 
spot for several minutes, as if lost in astonished contempla- 
tion of the wasted wreck of the fine manly form of what 
had been his master, when my informant suddenly asking him, 
“ Are you an old workman?” “Who, me?” he roughly 
answered, and then suddenly recognising in the querist one 
of the family, instantly changed his tones into the 
respectful words—“ Sir, I mean—I’ve worked for him 
(pointing to the corpse) two and twenty years ;” and then, 
as if the mention of their long fellowship had opened out 
the sluice of pent-up affection, he fondly took his dead 
master’s hand into his own, gently pressed it, then, with a 
touching miscellany of reverence, and grief, and awe, put his 
hand upon the forehead of the corpse, passed down his thin 
worn cheeks, and finally pressing his hand again—the whole 
in the deepest silence and obvious sorrow—he backed ort of 
the room, with a natural and affecting grace, as one who had 
never turned his back upon “ the master” before, and would 
not do 30 now he was dead ; and then— 


We let him go, 
And with his head over his shoulder turned, 
He seemed to find his way without his eyes, 
For out o’ doors he went without their help, 
And to the last—bended their light on him. 


Such men don’t weep—they have little of the “ swall change’’ 
of sentiment about them; but instead of a few tears that 
cost them nothing,and which the widow and orphan are not 
short of, their manlier sympathy would express itself, if it 
it were needed, in a week’s work for a friend’s family, or in 
sending a widow half a batch out of their Saturday’s big 
loaves—loaves as big as their hearts, and as honest as the 
bread they have eaten all their lives! It is out of such solid 
rich material the national character 1s socially manufactured, 
that character which unites and combines us into one great 
political amalgam, tough as our best iron, sharp as our finest 
steel, unequalled as our commerce, and sterling as our circu- 
lating gold ! 


We may have occupied a greater space with the 
incidents of this life, than a career unconnected 
with literature, spent in business, confined to local 
politics, or politics in a locality, may to some minds 
seem necessary. We have done so because we 
differ from them in opinion; because we consider 
such lives useful in many respects, but in none more 
than example—because we think that the practical 
teaching of the use of money in biographies of this 





RULES OF LIFF. 


elass is highly useful; especially because we deem 
that the relations between employers and operatives 
should be cleared up, and can be rendered more 
intelligible by the manner of life pursued by one 
who filled both positions, than by many theories. 
The volume does not form a regular biography. 
The author is not acquainted personally with 
business; and a business man needs, if possible, a 
biographer of his own class; or, at least, one pos- 
sessed of the knowledge which they value. ‘It is 


not a narrative of events, as they occurred; but a CUP! i 
| tices in th® counting house. 


series of chapters with moral reflections. We 
agree heartily with many of the writer’s opinions. 


The testimony borne by him to the worth of many | 


of the mining families, among whom his professional 
duties were discharged for many years, is very 
cheering. We cannot sympathise in several of his 
fears and his feelings. He has been apparently 
seized by a morbid dread of Chartist riots—ever, 
probably, since his escape by female aid from 
Bilston; but he uses Chartist as a generic term 
expressive of fear, without meaning to reproach 
Messrs. Frost and Jones, or any. other persons. 
He pleads for short hours of labour—for improved 
homes—for schools and playgrounds—as necessities 
to the proper condition of labourers. 
brings a long experience in the Staffordshire mining 
districts to justify his opinions, and to support the 
grounds on which they are urged. ‘The frauds of 
trade exact his displeasure. ‘Ihe lies of trade he 
calls lies, and nothing less. The overcharges of 
trade he deems merely dishonest, and nothing more. 
He lays to these transactions the line and plummet 
of the law and of the testimony, and finds them 
bulging in or out in many places. He even urges 
that the vices of clerks and junior partners are 
often merely coarse and small imitations of their 
superiors :— 


The force of Christian example in elder merchants on 
their juniors in trade cannot be overstated. .Much of the 
delinquency of the latter is attrilutable to the loose habits 
and moral obliquity observed and naturally imitated from 
their seniors, If the young unsophisticated clerk witness in 
his employer’s modes of doing business an habitual illustra- 
tion of that class of mercantile lyings denounced by Solomon 
nearly three thousand years ago—“It is naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer, and when he goeth away he boasteth.” If 
he hears his master glorying from time to time in the sharp 
bargains of sale or purchase by which he overreached his 
customers, tuking advantage of their inexperience, misinfor- 
mation, or embarrassments; justifying an exorbitant charge 
on the score of its being a parish job or a testimonial ; mis- 
representing or tampering with the market; infringing the 
rights of a patent; putting off defective or inferior goods at 
the price of perfect or superior articles; advertising false 
or grossly exaggerated statements of his business ; falsifying 
an invoice; incurring liabilities beyond any reasonable scope 
of his trade or capital to cover ; giving unlimited acceptances ; 


And he } 


| the question to issue by ploughing on a Sunday a field of 
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of stock; uniformly desecrating the Sabbath by a weekly 
posting of books, or studying the stocks or share list, or 
making it the day of convivality or travelling ; and generally 
by indulging in personal excess, whether of diet, or driak, or 
sports, or gaming, or speculation, or ordinary style of living ; 
such an employer is the evil genius of commercial youth, and 
initiates them in the confidential immoralities of trade, which 
they are only too apt to retort upon a principal who had 
tacitly suborned them with the complicity implied in being 
an accessory. 

We can only observe that dealings of this des- 
cription must bring their own reward in loose prac- 
All persons should 
convince their servants that they are honest, be- 


' cause all must wish the latter to imitate them. 











deferring the settlement of workman’s wages, trade charges, | 


and general accounts, for the sake of the usufruct secured by 


the interval ; committing periodical perjuries in the shape of | 


Custom House oaths, “ and systematic or occasional frauds 
upon the revenue, by false returns on income or other taxes, 
by complicity with contraband, in facilitating the lawlessness 
of the smuggler or poacher, conniving at others’ delinquencies 
by participating in the guilt or concealment of an undue 


preference by an insolvent, or the surreptitious consignment | 


i 


After enforcing the consideration that Christi- 
anity will make very honest men of business, if 
business men will adhere to its doctrines, he de- 
scends to particular questions, and tells some anec- 
dotes regarding “the Sabbath’’ and other matters. 


An ungodly owner named his vessel, in derision, “ The 
Sabbath,” and sent her forth on Sunday to display his con- 
tempt “ of the commandment.” What became of her? A 
flash of lightning from the Almighty hand that rolled his or- 
daining thunders on the Sabbatic law of Sinai, smote the 
floating blasphemy, and every soul on board perished in the 
flames. <A foolhardy scoffer, who scorned the suggestion of 
Divine interference in the case, boldly swore he would bring 


wheat, which he finally carted on a Sunday, while his family 
were at worship. It was a plenteous yield, and seemed cut 
and garnered in the finest order for the Sabbath-breaker, who 
stood gloating on his sacriligious treasure, and perhaps 
mentally rehearsing the gibes with which he should confound 
the weak fanaticism of his church-going neighbours. As he 
gazed he scarcely noticed a black cloud gathering over the 
spot, like a frown of God on His impious challenger. Pre- 
sently the electric dart shot into his noble barn, and wheat 
and granary, and all that it contained, wafted up the smoke 
of consuming to heaven, as if in expiatory incense, leaving 
upon the smitten site nought but repentant ashes in their 
stead. The unbeliever’s reason, which he had so fearfully 
abused, reeled under the shock, and never after recovered its 
balance. He lived some years of drivelling insanity, and so 
died at last a monument of the righteous wrath of God. In 
various shapes the injuries done to religion is retorted 
on the irreligions doer; he finds the sentence true—“ It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” 


His short rules of life, however, afford room and 
scope for amusement and exercise. As he does 
not think that men were made to work always, so 
he denies that their balance of time was to be 
spent only in eating, sleep, or thought. The 
frigid conduct required by some parties is not at- 
tainable, is not even desirable, and is not moral. 
We have a double fight to maintain against the 
endless working party, and the serious party with- 
out end. Those persons who dress religion in a 
garment of sombre colours, only to render it like 
themselves, commit a gross misrepresentation, and 
are guilty of small fraud. An old writer con- 
sidered the ballad poetry of his country equivalent 
to the liberty of the press. Tried by his rule 
much of our liberty of the press would turn out to 
be licentiousness ; but the games and sports of a dis- 
trict have a similar result upon its popular mind. 
Not only are we glad to learn upon Mn Owen’s 
testimony that the brutal and objectional sports of 
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the English mining districts are now forgotten, 
but also to read his vigorous defence of all amuse- 
ments that can be defended with propriety. 


“ The old English” sports, which it is to be hoped will 
continue old English, without fear of revival in a better 


men’s attention to their spiritual interests and responsibijj. 
ties, and there is an order in these means, and that order 
with the dissolute and depraved, who are lost and insensible 
to moral feeling as the dead, may be paraphrased in the 


| appeal, ‘* Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 


régime, such as bull-baiting, cockfighting, dog and duck | 


hunts on the canals, happily are entirely obsolete. The only 
remaining penchant of the district is pigeon-flying, which, 
maugre occasional instances of dispute and mutual depreda- 
tions on the pigeon-boxes, is unobjectionable. The people 
must have some recreation, and, if debarred, or even  dis- 
couraged, from innocent and wholesome amusements, will 
find themselves worse. If ministers of religion, magistrates, 
and others, would effectually put down bad practices, they 
must set up a competition in the shape of good ones. Thie 
homely park, the cricket field, pablic bowling greens, archery 
grounds, cheap and well-ordered tea-gardens, baths, weekly 
concerts, reading-rooms, classes, lectures, prize essays, and the 
like, are all practicable, even in the black country, some of 
which the writer has proved in a residence of upwards of 
twenty years among them, and would strongly urge their 
adoption on a large scale throughout all our manufacturing 
districts. They would cost counties, corporations, and town 
commissioners much less in the long run than the dranken- 
ness, the Chartist demonstrations, strikes, and riots, which 
are their existing substitutes. “ But St. Paul,” it was once 
said, “ did not evangelise his generation by a book of sports.” 
True, but neither did he condemn the Olympic exercises, 
from which he drew so copiously his images. No man pro- 
poses to erangelise people by their sports, but to discoun- 
tenance habits which make evangelisation, humanly speaking, 
impossible. So far the temperance argument is incontro- 
vertible 

Without limiting Omnipotence, or dispensing with the 
sovereignty of grace, there are means to be used to arrest 





and Christ shall give thee light.” (Ephes. v. 14.) 


Many persons will subscribe funds to schools 
who would not give pence to provide innocent sports 
—but they forget that the school should be a 
pleasure. They are haunted with the idea of tasks 
from their youth. They err in giving a preference 
to driving over drawing. They make the road to 
duty very meagre and plain, without a flower at all. 
They would grudge to roses their space on the 
earth, and their drink from dew, and warmth from 
sunbeams. The world, according to them, has 
been made upon erroneous principles, and should 
have consisted only of corn land. They would 
silence the lark’s song, if they could catch the 
poets of the clouds. These iron-grey men have 
frightened many away from religion, and they need to 
enter more deeply than they have yet done upon 
the study of human naiure before they act as 
reformers. Even the amusements of a people 
acquire importance, aud in some form a large pro- 
portion of all classes need, and seek, and will possess 
themselves of, some kind of amusement. If they 
can obtain good and innocent means they may pre- 
fer them, but rather than none, they will follow 
objectionable paths. 








POETS AND P 


“Crarccrook Castir,” by Gerald Massey,* will | 
tate on the world that might have been. The woes 


probably be the most popular volume of poetry 
during this autumn. The author’s name is already 
known well in this department of literature. His 


style—for he has one of his own—has been much | 
_ poisoned springs. 


criticised and discussed in literary journals, and 
this volume abounds with its beauties and its con- 
ccits—for it is not correct to call that a defect, 


' 


which forms part of a system, constructed with | 


care and thought. The two first lines of ‘ Craig- 
crook Castle,” exhibit this tendency to quaint 
couplets, not deemed quite correct. They say : 


Life is at most a meeting and a parting— 
A glimpse into the world of might have been. 


Some critics will say that this part of the verb 


existence which was, which is, or which is to 
come ; whereas, what might have been, but was 
not, never will be. 
This reasoning is correct, yet it is not fairly appli- 
cable to poetry. The world conjured up in the 
poet's imagination is an admitted term, and more 
castles are built in the air that is past for ever, 


—— 





* London: David Bogue. 
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than in that which is to come. Many people cogi- 
of futurity are doubtless much associated with 
what might have been. The despair and the re- 
morse of time are mainly fed out of its often 
And in like manner a satisfac- 
tory disposition might be made of many of the 
blemishes supposed to be found in this poet’s 
style. 

Blemishes in idea are entirely different, and as 


| they cannot be amended for the past, should be 


So the term is misapplied. | 


| avoided for the future. 


4 . | W . 3 , A 
conveys no notion of a world, for that is a real | ‘° must use it reverently 


Lines exist in page 24 of 
a very exceptional character. Men have no justifica- 
tion now in applying the term Messiah to any pro- 
fessional friend. Messiah is the name of ong, and 
Upon the same pre- 
tence, we should have this name applied to any 
great inventor. The use of chloroform is not quite 
so great a matter as to entitle us to apply that 
name to its discoverer. The same poem has, how- 
ever, many beautiful lines :— 

They wrought in faith ; and not, they wronght in doubt, 


Is the pious epitaph inscribed above 
Our glorious dead. 


or :— 


THE MOTHERS 





Doubt turns from the light, and only sees 
The shadow that it casts, and follows it— 
For Doubt is ever its own Deity. 


We might quote many other lines from this poem | 
of equal worth; but these are sufficient to indicate 
the pearls in its pages. 

“The Mother’s [dol Broken” is a story told in 
many sweet verses, and yet told as plainly in the 
title as in them all. ‘The verses are rich, or poor, 
in many of these quaint sayings objected to by 
some critics, and applauded by others. Pleading 
guilty to alove of these out of the way modes of 
telling a tale, we may not be trustworthy judges in 
the case; but expression, like idea, may admit of 
originality without being inaccurate ; aud the 
following verses will be intelligible to parents of 
the smallest comprehension, although the more 
prosaic among them will object to making up a 
compound verb. We need scarcely say that they 
would object even to “ the classics.” 


There be three little maidens; three loving maidens ; 
Three bonny maidens mine ; 

Three precious jewels are set in life’s crown, 
On prayer-lifted brows to shine. 

Six starry eyes, all love-luminous, 

Look out of our heaven so tender ; 

Since the honey-moon, glowing and glorious, 

Arose in its ripening splendour, 


There’s Lilybell, duchess of wonderland, 
With her dance of life, dimples and curls ; 
Whose bud of a mouth iuto red kisses barsts 
A smile with the wanton white pearls ; 

And Sweetcheek, our rosily-goldening peach 
On the sunniest side o’ the wall ; 

But Marian’s mother’s darling— 

Marian’s idol of all. 


The tale of domestic joy and sadness is told in 
touching verses, and the subject is so very common 
that they go to every heart. Anybody could re- 
member twenty or thirty families quite correspoud- 
ing to the next verse :— 
Two of our little birds wander on wings, 
One doth but flutter and fall ; 
Sing, Marian, mother’s wee darling, 
Marian, idol of all. 
Aud from joy to grief the song turns but too 
uaturally—- 


And nestling warm and tenderly, 
Oar leaves of love were curled, 
So close and close about our wee 
White rose of all the world. 
Then the rose became whiter— 


Snow white, snow soft, snow silently, 


Our darling bud up-curled, 


And after it grew like the snow, it faded like the 
snow, in its own spring, and as its great summer 
opened out—for it had none here—it went away in 
the soft south-western breezes of an early death— 
You scarce could think so small a thing 
Could leave a loss so large : 


Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to sunset’s marge. 


The last line seems forced; but we could easily 





think that the shadow would be deep aud lasting. 


IDOL BROKEN. 053 


The Lady Laura occupies the third compart- 
ment of the volume; who seems to be a forced and 
unnatural personage, drawn for the purpose of 
placing one kind of political economy under her 
shawl. ‘The Lady Laura is an orphan, and an heir- 
ess of an eslate, with a factory built by its water- 
course, where little children are demonaically 
treated, until they are helped by the lady of the 
land, who in her benevolence assists and educates 
a young man, and tells him, just when he is able 
to cut out his own way in the world, that she is 
driven from her home and lands by a law plea; 
and that he must do for himself, until she recover 
her property; which he does, and does something 
for herself, too; and the law plea is won—law for 
once going with the right ; so they return, and are 
married. 

The marriage is out of the order of events, from 
the disparity of the parties—not in circumstances, 
but in years; and poets may allow themselves to 
be bound by rules which beauty recognises. The 
narrative, divided like a discourse into many parts, 
furnishes channels for poetry as well as for politi- 
cal economy. Indeed, the political economy is 
hidden among the poetry, to catch us by surprise, 
like the snake in the grass, when we are thinking 
only of rosebuds. The poem takes us from the 
country to the town, and back to the country 
agaiu—and Mr, Massey knows both modes of life, 
and we fear gives a preference to birken bowers 
over all the fruits of architecture. We like the 
silver birk nearly as well as he can do, though he 
calls her the queen of trees. 

Lady of the forest 
Is the silver birk ; 
Shimmering in the sunshine, 
Shivering at the mirk ; 
Rockiug in her raptare 
A dancing psaltress slim ! 
Iler hair a shower of beauty ! 
Iler motion a golden swim. 
We do not quite defend the last line; neverthe- 
less, we could quote unexceptionable examples of 
a kindred employment of gold and golden; yet, 
with the adjunct “ swim,” the idea hurts the ear. 

Coming to the more serious portion of the 
poem, we admit fully the evils, in many instances, 
of the factory system. We do not think the 
Legislature have as yet removed them all. Where 
the demon of selfishness reigns in hearts it is 
almost impossible to keep them from oppression. 
Still, we scarcely think that the following lines 
fairly represent the system. The poet describes 
time past necessarily ; but if a man has lived in 
London, or Ediuburgh, or country places, for the 
greater part of his lifetime, he knows of factory 
matters chiefly by report. He has not heard, as 


we have often heard, the merry song of the factory 
workers on their way to their wheels, while the 
stars were up and the sun was down; or their 
songs as they returned, when the stars were out 
again, and the sun was down once more. Our 
factory workers had, upon the whole, considerate 


employers and good managers. 
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were reversed, the employers careless or griping, 

and the managers their ignorant flatterers and tools, 

we almost fear that Mr. Massey’s sad verses are 

not, by much, an exaggerated description. 

Pleasantly rings the chime that calls to the bridal-hall or 
Kirk ; 

Bat the devil might gloatingly pull for the peal that wakes 
the child to work! 

“Come, little children,” the mill bells ring—and drowsily 
they run, 

Little old men and women, and haman worms who have spun 

The life of infancy into silk; and fed child, mother, and wife, 

The factory’s smoke of torment, with the fuel of human life. 

O, weird white face, and weary bones ; and whether they 
hurry or crawl, 

You know them by the factory stamp—they wear it one 


and all. 

The factory fiend in a grim hush waits till all are in, and 
he grins 

As he shats the door on the fair, fair world without, and 
hell begins! 

The least faint, living rose of health, from the childish 
cheek he strips, 

To run the thorn in a mother’s heart ; and ever he sternly grips 

His sacrifice ; with life’s soiled waters turns his wildering 
wheels $ 

And shouts, till his rank breath thicks the air, and the child s 
brain devilward reels. 


We leave these lines to do their own work ; but 
there is intense bitterness in the denunciation of 
parental drunkenness, indolence, or selfishness, of 
the worms 


Who have spun the life of infancy into silk. 


The course of events takes the Lady Laura's 
lover and protégé to London, and section xiv. con- 
tains a too true sketch of our mighty metropolis. 


O mighty mystery, London! there be children still who hold 
Her palaces are silver rooft, her pavements are of gold ; 


O merry world of London! O aching world of moan! 
How many a soul hath stoopt to thee, and lost its starry 
throne ! 


But we must not tarry in London. Three years 
passed and the law plea was won. Then the lovers 
set themselves to reform evils. First, the poet 

“describes them. The truths are bitter, and burn 
to the heart, if it be not utterly hardened and 
fire proof; but they are truths. Surely either 
believers dimly believe, or preachers poorly preach, 
when they are truths. 


Christ on the cross for eighteen hundred years— 
And still His poor their long redemption wait— 
Still tempted of the devil in the desert. 

Still are they, crouching by the fireless heartb, 
In the dead winter often driven to burn 

‘The bravest hangings of their house of life, 

To scare the gaunt wolf hunger, whose eyes glare 
In at the window lit with bloody lust! 
Sometimes a cry runs throbbing thro’ the night, 
As tho’ creation quickened with the birth 

Of new life, strange and monstrous, in our world. 
Then startled Fear from his high lattice looks, 
With face as white as death-toucht wants below. 
There rage a people like a forest of fire! 

Grim on the banner Labour’s challenge flames— 
“ Leave to live working, or die fighting.” 


Sadly, all Christians will acknowledge that 


eighteen, wearing now to nineteen, hundred years, 
have done much, but much less than they would 
have effected, if the past generations of disciples 
had lived “in earnest faith,” to clear away the 
curse of slavery from labour, and to make all men 
confessors of their brotherhood. The remedy 
adopted by the Lady Laura and her husband, was 
to do generously, to do justly, and to love mercy, 


They bought the factory; turned its stream of toil 
To a flood of joy ; on Lady Laara’s lands, 

There life, whose dark and stagnant water’s swarmed 
With hideous things, in merry radiance runs ; 
Brightens with health, and breaks in frolic spray ; 
Peeps thro’ a garland green, and laughs in light : 
Its rest, blessed as the calm high heavens, 

Had lookt into a transfiguring trance, 

Then with light-hearted morrow sparkling on— 
So to the dark arch death, thro’ which the stream 
Will bicker or darken for the shoreless sea. 


They built their little world, wherein the poor 
Might grow the flower of hope and fruit of love ; 
And human trees, with outstrecht arms of cheer, 
Might mingle music wreathe in bud and bloom, 
And in their branches nest the birds of God, 
That in immortal beauty whitely hover, 

Bat come not down to build while boughs are bare. 


They bought and sold, they ploughed, and sowed, and reapt : 
Cheapness, free trade, and such economy, 

As suck their strength from human blood and tears ; 
Feeding on beauty’s waste, and childhood’s spring ; 
Shredding with wintry hand life’s leafy prime ; 
They bowed not down to—Baal of the strife 

That gives the devil his own vantage-ground, 
Where each man’s hand is at his brother’s throat ; 
The knight in golden mail combats the naked ! 

And hearts must ran with never-tiring wheels ! 

The weak go down ; the victor’s, merciless, 

Still wield the sword of selfish interest, 

To win their crown of individual gain, 

And throne of isolation, cold and lone. 


Mr. Massey hits hard at competition. He con- 

siders the extension of competition only the growth 
of evil. We have meanwhile to see whether its 
extension is to pull us down to the level of other 
and lower fed, worse clad, and worse paid, nations ; 
or bring them up to ours. The expectants of the 
last result must bestir themselves, to give free 
scope to free trade, by establishing money free- 
dom. They grasp, meanwhile, too many of them, 
the viper that will sting them. New currency laws 
are necessary to give our new systems the chance 
of prosperity upon a fair field; but the money in- 
terest is strong, and revels in eight per cent. and 
commissions. 
We have left only very little space for the third 
section of the volume, ‘ Glimpses of the War ;”” 
but they vindicate the poet’s right to be a soldier’s 
minstrel. Some of the glimpses are magnificent 
war strains, equalling anything, ancient or modern. 
The poet watched the few of our soldiers whom 
we are allowed to keep at home during peace 
march out to war :— 


For Freedom’s battle march auld Scotland's brave, 
And Edinburgh streets are piled with Jife to-day . 
High on her crags the Royal city sits, 

And sees the files of war far winding out, 





And with the gracious, golden Morning, smiles 
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Her proudest blessing down. Old Arthur's seat, 
Flings up his cap of cloud for brave snecess ; 

The Pentlands lift their veil, and lean to see: 

But the old Castle standeth staidly stern, 

As some scarred chief who sends his boys to battle. 


We join in his regret that an impolitic peace be- 
trayed us ; and we, or the “ rising generation,” will 
have to do the work all over again. 


Cowards in the council ! 
Heroes in the field ! 
Is our short sad story, 
By the blood of martyrs sealed. 


If Mr. Massey would curb his inclination to use 
certain very strong words in positions where they 
are unnecessary—and would use only a little more 
cere in his dealings with the English language— 
he would stand very high among our poets, and 
live very long in our poetry; where, doubtless, he 
will live long, although he may set little by our 
advice. 

“The Genesis,” by Dr. Howard,* is introduced 
by the Rev. G. Gilfillan, in an essay on poetry, 
in which he tells us that the days of Epic 
poetry are gone—but there is no reason for the 
change—that we have abundance of subjects still, 
in Paul of Tarsus, Napoleon I., the Duke of 
Wellington, and others, who can be named when 
these are used up. We may not have many Epics 
in modern times, but we have improvements on 
them. Many of our more considerable works are, 
he says—“ only fragments, for which we are thank- 
ful,” —because, since the fragments are tedious and 
wearying, what must readers have suffered from 
the sum total of the whole. He names Heraud’s 
“Judgment of the Flood,” and Atherstone’s 
“ Fall of Nineveh,” as modern productions answer- 
ing to his want. ‘The Deity,” by Thomas Ragg, 
displays, in our opinion, greater genius than the 
works mentioned by him; and should not be a 
forgotten book. Michell’s ‘“ Ruins of Many 
Lands” is in many respects superior to them. 
The “Creation,” by the same poet, we have not 
read, but we presume that it answers the descrip- 
tion wanted; and it must answer it well, unless 
the poet has faded since he wandered among the 
ruins, 

The drama of “ Nimrod,” by Mr. R. W. Jame- 
son, we believe, although anonymously published, 
is a splendid production, and the discrimination of 
modern criticism, does not appear in the fact that 
it has attracted comparatively little notice. We 
believe that many persons speak of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost” as quite unapproachable because 
they have never read it. 

The “Genesis” is not what it seems; or, more 
correctly, we should describe it as more than it 
seems, The poet not only describes the creation, 
but as the great work proceeds, through the intro- 
duction of Nabiel, the great Angelic seer, with 
Toramoth and Shalomiah, the future Angelic 
guardians of mankind, who are shown in advance 
the future events on the world, the “ Genesis” 
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becomes a history of our race, their fall, and the 
redemption. Perhaps we may as well introduce 
Nabiel and Satan to our readers, as Dr. Howard 
represents them, at an interesting moment in the 
ante terram history. 


Brightest star of heaven, 
¥or high perfection Nabiel was known, 
The sagest prophet of the race divine. 
He, far renowned, with eloquence ind zeal, 
Revealed the Godhead in his mighty works, 
And made new glories on the angels shine 
Through the wide gates of knowledge lifted up. 
The holy Seer, beatified, sublime, 
In moral height above his order stood, 
Himself a cherub ; but esteemed of all 
Ard honoured as the best. A mighty one, 
Prince among Princes, Throne of matchless strength, 
Of subtlety refined,—and Satan called 
After rebellion razed and blotted out, 
A peerless name among the angel Peers,— 
With envy witnessed Nabiel’s ascent, 
High on the golden stair; not with desire 
To emulate true greatness, but debase ; 
His first defection and the first in heaven. 
So falling retrogressive, step by step, 
Delinquent he declined, with visage changed, 
And tarnished lustre. Then in secret flight,— 
Unnoticed but of those immortal Seven, 
Who stand as burning lamps before the throne, 
Seraphs elect of God,—the skirting hills 
That bounded heaven he overpassed with ease. 
As a strong eagle from some lofty crag, 
Whose base the ever foaming sea assails, 
Over the deep looks forth : so Satan stood, 
And pondering plumed his pinions, looking out, 
And down the frightfal gulf; mistrusting mach 
The appalling venture: balanced his wide wings 
For independent flight, self sent. Resolved, 
If so, he might to hurry on through space, 
Beyond the limits of the works of God, 
And rear a kingdom, on the stormy face 
Of tossing chaos, and erect a throne 
Suiting his lofty aim. But coward fears, 
Or secret doubts, inclined him by revolt 
To try the force of anarchy in heaven. 


Then the poet describes the amazing celerity of 
the epidemic of revolt, how it spread—how it was 
met—and yet how it was met unsuccessfully in 


one sense ; although we do not clearlycomprehend ,, 


the agency of the Spirit employed in this pleading, 
and we do not think that he has any Scriptural 
statement to warrant the verses. 


Then thus the Seer. 
“©, thou, but now prince among princes wise, 
Surpassed by none. O, ye immortal sons, 
Attend my warning voice, for well I know, 
Perdition certain if in siu obdured 
Ye still rebel. But O, if penitent 
Ye truly humble and abase your souls, 
God’s tender love and wisdom will not fail 
You to restore, pardoned and parified. 
Behold the starry canopy contains 
Within its southern slope the mystic cross, 
That symbolises mercy, most benign 
And inconceivable, till some in guilt 
Be made to know her power.” With added words 
Appealing, he solicitous, with tears 
Urged to allegiance. Him the spirit of God 
Well sanctioned, and his argument confirmed. 
Conviction dreadful and resistless, sent 
Her arrows home to every trembling heart, 
Nor stayed her hand, till more of might had forced 
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‘Lhe rebel will. Then loving Nabiel 

In glory shone attractive, as he watched 
With anxious eye for penitent remorse. 
Him, ere he well had ended, one fair youth, 


Shalomiah, a cherub, gladly joined ; 

Who never yielding to the foul revolt, 

Feeble in power, and fearful to return, 

Too long remained ; well rescued at the last, 

But he alone; for all the rest with yells, 

And scornfal laughter shameless, railed and hissed 

Their best adviser. 

A contributor in this number of our magazine 
argues in favour of the supposition, that men 
originally possessed a sense that sin has forfeited. 
Dr. Howard says that the fallen angels lost “ the 
holy light.” The same idea has been very beauti- 
fully expressed in the dramatic poem which we 
have already named, “ Nimrod ;” but as these three 
passages, two already quoted, and the next, form 
in reality one extract; we rather weaken them by 


the interpolation of these remarks. 


Lo! the deep frown of God in solemn gloom 
Fell on that staggering host of reprobates ; 
Who raged with blindness, and the total loss 


Never to be regained of holy light. 

Down through the clouds of wrath a fiery hal 

With sudden blasts tempestuous rushed amain, 

Smiting the race condemned, compelled to flee, 

Pursued by the dire storm. The hand of God, 

Clothed in terrific justice, unrevealed 

Till then, came blazing down. The sightless crew, 

Confounded and affrighted, trembling, pause, 

Like a wrecked ship that in a whirlpool reels. 

But he, letting the dreadful tempest loose, 

Resistless swept them from the bounds of heaven ; 

To plunge through emptiness, through dreadful wastes 

To roll in blackness ; like the wandering stars 

Unsphered and shrouded in eternal night. 

Their lucid bodies, late so luminous, 

Dimmed with pervading shade. 

The work describes the transactions in Heaven 
after the expulsion of the rebels. The pages con- 
tain many poetical ideas, beautifully expressed. 
“The happy race,’’ according to the poet, “nor 
seasons know, nor times of worship.’ ‘They do 
not chaunt hymns and anthems perpetually. “ Life 
to them is praise, and all is worship.” They have 
beautiful scenery, and in this respect the painter 
and the poet agree, as the many will admit who 
have seen Martin’s plains of Heaven. They have 
conversation and friendships, and growth in know- 
ledge. ‘They have rising hills and fruitful plains, 
Juxurious in flowery beauty ; and then we come to 
an account of creation, more intelligible than the 
poem on the same subject, noticed in our last 
number. 

There we find that Nabiel has a home or palace 
of his own “ partly by thick boughs concealed and 
foliage green,” close by “ the golden hills’’ and a 
fountain head. Creation was the work of the Son, 
a Scriptural statement, and, therefore, a legitimate 
view for the poet to take. Electricity was a 


moving agent in this work of Creation, as ever 
since it has occupied the leading place in any 
meteoric changes. 
The electric spirit, intangible and swift, 
Seemed to the earth a soul ; and wondrous things 
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Wrought in the deeps or shallows, soft or hard ; 
With subtle beat combined, or sluggish cold. 
Co-agents, cuunter-agent, in the clouds 
Incessant changes work ; sometimes the winds 
Clear spacious leagues, or with keen touches freeze, 
And press congealing vapours into heaps, 
Rugged and sharp, and heavy with dire cold. 

In the high regions of the middle air, 

All meteoric changes ample room 

Find for fantastic evolutions strange, 

Fixed or in flux. 


The following passage is the end of the second 
day’s work :— 

So did the all-creating Son that day 

Establish on foundations firm and sure, 

The circumfused and floating firmament, 

Made strong to bear the upper water-floods 

On broad Atlantian shoulders, from the low 

Terrestrial mother-hood divided. Nor 

Straining and overloading, overbore 

The clear expanse elastic; but adorned 

With graceful tissued clouds, flowing and free. 

As he of Gaza bore the city gates 

Across the border into Judah’s land, 

With all appurtenance of posts and bars, 

Nothing encumbered, with light exercise, 

Suiting the wire and sinew of his frame. 


Upon Uis living throne in the mid-air, 
With braided iris, circled like the sua 
- In golden halos bright, Lord of the sky 
Exalted, the Creator sat, and saw 
The elemental sport and pastime wild, 
Well pleased. 


We are unable to trace out a closely linked 
poem of nearly three hundred pages in the few that 
we can devote to the subject ; but there are many 
beautiful passages which we would gladly quote. 
One of them describes the view of the new earth 
eastward from Eden by Shalomiah and Toramoth. 
Time unfolded to them all its secrets.- The ante- 
diluvian world abounded in splendid cities, un- 
matched by any built siuce Noah’s death, but they 
were swept away in the grand catastrophe of the 
Deluge. The guardian angels looked with sorrow 
on the solitary ark floating above the ruined 
world. ‘The poet takes literally the idea of the in- 
tercommunication of sinning angels with the human 
race. He has more authority to seize upon and versify 
the statement that the angels are ministering spirits 
to those who are heirs of salvation—that the 
angels encamp around those who fear God; and 
he has spread out these announcements in beau- 
tiful detail. 

We are convinced that the “ Genesis” will take 
rank among standard poetry ; we admire the beauty 
of its language and often of the ideas; although 
we don’t quite know that the angelic banquet of 
fruits is not going too far, although our theolo- 
gians immateralise Heaven too much ; but we have 
all to remember that “ eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man, to 
conceive the things that God has laid up for those 
who love Him.” It is better, therefore to remem- 
ber that the land is afar off, and curb our imagina- 
tion to the fact that the King is there, which shoald 
suffice his subjects 
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THE LOST FACULTY, OR SIXTH SENSE. 


Tue introduction of sin into the world has pro- 
duced changes in its moral as well as physical 
condition, of the true extent of which we can now 
have but faint ideas. Whilst principles have been 
added in abundance inimical to the happiness of 
the human race both here and hereafter, powers 
and faculties have been weakened, suspended, or 
altogether withdrawn, that were calculated to in- 
crease our knowledge and add to our felicity in the 
present state, and prepare and fit us for a higher 
destiny in the world of light. Of some of these, 
nothing remains to us but short and transient 
glimpses, scarcely clear enough to satisfy our eager 
inquiry as to their true and precise nature. EKn- 
compassed as we are by the elements of a corrupt 
and depraved constitution, we have enough to do 
to correct and restrain its propensities, and to 
cultivate the moral powers and faculties we still 
possess, leaving us little leisure to reflect upon, or 
fully to comprehend, those of which we have been 
deprived by the fall. It requires a course of in- 
ductive research and reflective examination to arrive 
at anything like a correct or satisfactory judgment 
of a condition of being which no longer exists in 
its original form ; and the great bulk of mankind 
have neither the mental power nor the moral dis- 
position to enter upon the inquiry. And thus, 
whilst surrounded with the indications of attributes 
once possessed in all their plenitude, and of a 
nature far more refined and exalted than any they 
can now boast, their short and occasional revivals, 
like the geological creations of primeval nature, are 
the sources of wonder, curiosity, and even terror, 
to the masses, rather than of reflective examination 
or analogical comparison. 

The existence of spiritual beings—independent 


of material forms, and possessed of the faculties of: 


mind—has been an object of faith in all ages and 
nations of the world; and it arises out of the 
nature of things. ‘The Creator himself is a:spirit, 
and having made man “in his own image,” has 
necessarily bestowed upon him a spiritual as well 
as a corporeal nature. Without this, he would 
not have been qualified to serve or comprehend his 
Creator, nor would he have been fitted for a future 
state of existence, but would have been on a par 
“with the beasts which perish.” We have reason, 
however, to believe, that the attributes of this 
spiritual nature were exercised by our first parents 
before the fall in a far larger and more perfect 
measure than we can now form any conception of ; 
that by it they were qualified for the enjoyment of 
personal and familiar intercourse with their Creator, 
and of habitual fellowship with those angelic and 
spiritual beings who are described in Scripture as 
still “ sent forth to minister to those who are heirs 
of salvation.” Such, we have just reason to believe, 
was one of the high privileges attached to a state 
of sinless humanity. 

This spiritual intercourse with beings of another 





world, involves the question, by what agency was 
it conducted? Was it by a corporeal or mental 
sense or faculty that the perception of spiritual 
beings was communicated to the mind? To this, 
we reply, that a spiritual communion requires a 
spiritual medium or perception; a faculty distinct 
from our ordinary sensual organs. The bodily eye 
cannot “discern spirits’” any more than the hands 
can feel them. The very nature of spirits forbids 
this; for if it were otherwise, we should see our- 
selves continually surrounded with spiritual beings, 
which, as has already been observed, are employed 
by infinite wisdom in the fulfilment of His high 
commamds in this lower world. We are warranted, 
both by Scripture and reason, in believing that a 
faculty distinct from the ordinary corporeal senses 
we now possess, was the agent by which this 
spiritual intercourse was held by our first parents. 
This faculty, or sixth sense, consisted in the 
power of perceiving, by the “ mind's eye,” spiritual 
beings, with the same ordinary facility with which 
the corporeal eye perceives material substances. 
This mental vision we believe to have been an 
ordinary endowment of humanity in its original 
state of innocence ; and that had man continued 
in that condition, it would still have been enjoyed ; 
but that, by the fall, and the consequent cor- 
ruption of the race, it was lost, or held in abeyance, 
as a common attribute of our nature; being, how- 
ever, occasionally and temporarily restored or im- 
parted to individuals, for special purposes. Nu- 
merous instances of this are recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures; and we believe that in every such 
instance, as well as in those in which apparitions 
have been seen in modern times, it has been 
through the medium of this sixth, or mental 
faculty. 
~ Before proceeding further in our inquiry into this 
mysterious but deeply important subject, we must 
digress for the purpose of drawing a line of dis- 
tinction between the legitimate and authentic 
manifestation of this mental faculty, and those 
cases of fraud and imposture, by which designing 
men in all ages of the world, have practised upon 
the credulity and superstition of the ignorant, 
Notwithstanding the exposure to which such prac- 
tices have been subjected, past experience appears 
to be wholly lost upon succeeding generations. 
Fresh impostors are, from time to time, rising up 
with temporary success, to be, in their turn, con- 
victed, and their pretensions exploded, by the 
falsification of their dogmas, or the failure of their 
predictions. Innumerable “ false Christs and false 
prophets,” for instance, have, since the adveut of 
the true Messiah, appeared, and practised their de- 
lusions upon the credulous, “ drawing much people 
after them.” And in comparatively modern times, 
the assumptions of John of Leyden, Richard Bro- 
thers, Johanna Southcott, and last, but not least, 
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cations of the same monstrous and blasphemous 
imposture practised in ancient times by the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, under the heathen mythology, and 
too closely copied under the Christian name, by 
the authority of the Romish church. We have 
no hesitatiof, either, in denouncing as a species 
of the same class of delusions, the spirit rapping, 
table turning, and other similar novelties of the 
present day, which are now subsiding, but which 
for a while withdrew the minds of thousands from 
the ordinary but more serious and useful business 
of life, and occupied them with what at best could 
yield them no increase of knowledge, no temporal 
or spiritual benefit, nor leave any salutary influence 
whatever upon the mind or heart. 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer of any sympathy 
with fraud, imposture, credulity, or ghostly as- 
sumption, uf whatever kind, we do not the less 
believe that the superstitious feeling which has 
given them success, has had its origin in the prin- 
ciple we have been asserting as inherent in the 
original constitution of the human race, and still 
latent, though held in abeyance by the grossness 
and materiality of our minds. And from this 
abeyant faculty proceeds, also, that fear of spiritual 
apparitions so commonly evinced. Their un- 
frequency, their transient visits, the little know- 
ledge we possess of their nature, all tend to render 
them the subjects of terror and appreheusion. 
The true cause, however, of this, is the con- 
sciousness of the degradation of our nature, by the 
introduction of moral guilt generally, and the con- 
viction of it in our own conscience in particular. 
Adam and Eve, before the fall, held personal and 
familiar intercourse fearlessly with their Maker; 
but no sooner were they become transgressors, 
than they became also the subjects of terror, at 
the thought of meeting Him in the garden; and 
“hid themselves from His presence amongst the 
trees.” 

How different an aspect would this world have 
presented had man continued in a state of in- 
nocence! Permitted to hold personal intercourse 
with his Maker, and those exalted beings who in- 
habit the realms of light, but who are allowed to 
range this world; himself placed néarly upon an 
equality with these latter, and destined hereafter to 
live, like them, for ever in a condition of still 
higher felicity ; beholding and adoring the infinite 
perfections of the Deity, and comprehending the 
vastness and grandeur of his works; enjoying, 
through a medium adapted to ethereal and im- 
material natures, those refined pleasures which 
spiritual beings alone can fully appreciate, and 
void of all fear or apprehension, which are the 
fruits of a sense of guilt; his existence would 
hence have been one of unclouded and unalloyed 
happiness. Earth would have presented a proto- 
type of heaven, time would have been but the 
vestibule to eternity, and his translation from one 
to the other would have been but a change in the 
degree, not in the perfection, of his bliss. 

Such was the condition of man in Paradise 








before the fall; and although, upon that event, a 
sense of guilt produced such fear at the thought of 
meeting his offended Maker, as led him for the 
moment to seek to hide himself, if possible, from 
His presence, we have no reason to sup 
although the direct personal intercourse with Him 
had ceased, that it was not, in another form, re. 
newed upon his repentance. We have no evidence 
to show that our first parents became at once 9 
utterly depraved in character as to have lost the 
privilege or the desire of that spiritual communion 
with Him through a mediator, which was subse. 
quently vouchsafed to the patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, and which, in a lesser degree, has been 
enjoyed by believers in all ages of the church, 
The covenant made with them immediately subse. 
quent to the fall is a sufficient proof that such was 
not the case; and that, although they had by their 
disobedience become transgressors, and therefore 
unfit to hold direct intercourse with the Deity, 
their repentance gained them, by virtue of that 
ecvenant, access to his presence through a mediator, 
And thus has communion between God and his 
creature man been maintained ever since. 

Nor has this intercourse been always confined 


-to the ordinary means of approaching the Divine 


being by the exercise of prayer and praise. On 
various occasions, visible manifestations of spiritual 
agency between the Creator and the creature have 
taken place. Innumerable instances are recorded 
in Scripture of such apparitions ; proving both the 
existence of spiritual beings, the immortality of 
the soul, and the latent possession of that mental 
vision, by means of which such spiritual agency is 
discerned. It is to these cases we shall now 
direct our attention, as affording illustrations of the 
nature of spiritual intercourse, and of the medium 
by which it is conducted. 

We have already shown that the communion 
between the Divine Being and our first parents, 
before their fall, was direct and familiar. We 
know not how long this continued, the Scriptures 
being wholly silent on the subject. But we know 
that immediately upon the fall, the idea of that 
communion became painful to them. They were 
sensible of their degradation and guilt, and feared 
to appear in His presence who still sought them 
out. The interview that succeeded, appears to 
have been the last of a personal nature; and on 
that occasion, the appointment of a mediator was 
announced at the same moment with the curse i- 
flicted upon their disobedience, and the with- 
drawal of the Divine presence in personal inter 
course. 

The case of Cain is the next that presents itself, 
and we infer, from the words in the 14th and 16th 
verses of the fourth chapter of Genesis, that up to 
the commission of his crime, Cain also had held 
intercourse, in one form or other, with his Maker. 
“ Behold !” said he (verse 14th), ‘thou hast driven 
me out this day from the face of the earth, and 
from thy face shall I be hid.” And again (verse 


16th) —* And Cain went out from the presence of 
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the Lord,” &c. We learn from these passages, | former occasion Saul alone, of all the party, saw 
| the Saviour, although they all heard the voice 


that up to this interview, Cain had enjoyed the 


same intercourse with the Divine Being as Adam | 


and Eve; but the heinous crime of which he had 
been guilty, and his subsequent impenitence, caused 
the withdrawal from him of those spiritual per- 
ceptions by means of which that intercourse had 
been sustained. 

From this period of our fallen humanity, the 
communion between God and his creature man 
bas been effected through the interposition of a 
mediator; and those visible manifestations vouch- 
safed at various times to the patriarchs and pro- 
phets under the old dispensation, and the immediate 
disciples of the Saviour under the new, were, as we 
apprehend, through the same spiritual agency, and 
by means of the same mental faculty. And, if we are 
to judge from some of the most remarkable inst: nces 
recorded, the vision of the apparition was confined 
to those for whose special benefit, or otherwise, it 
was intended. The most striking of these cases, 
perhaps, is that of the young man, the servant of 
the prophet Elisha (2 Kings vi., 17), who, having 
expressed his fears on account of the multitude of 
the Assyrian army which had invested the city in 
which the prophet resided, Elisha prayed—“ Lord, 
I pray thee open his eyes, that he may see. And 
the Lord opened the young man’s eyes and he saw, 
and behold! the mountain was full of horses, and 
chariots of fire, round about Elisha.” This, we 
conceive, was a temporary restoration of mental 
vision for a specific purpose ; affording at the same 
time convincing evidence to the believer, that we 
are surrounded with spiritual beings, invisible to 
the corporeal senses, and only to be discerned by 
an impartation or restoration of a faculty of which 
sin las deprived us. 

The case of Saul in his interview with the spirit 
of Samuel, through the agency of the Witch of 
Endor, is another instance of the temporary restor- 
ation of this faculty. (1 Samuel xxviii, 11— 
20). In this case, there appears to have been an 
art used by the woman; probably something an- 
alogous to mesmerism or clairvoyance, which, there 
ts reason to believe, was practised in ancient times, by 
the Eastern Magi and other sorcerers. Of the precise 
nature, however, of this vision, we have not suffi- 
cient data to enable us to judge, nor of the witch’s 
proceedings to procure the vision. But we do 
learn, from various portions of Scripture, that 
guilt was attached to all such attempts to pry into 
the secrets of the spiritual and invisible world, by 
whatever means it is accomplished, and that, under 
the Mosaic law, the practice of exorcising spirits, or 
of witchcraft, was punished with death. 

Of the appearance of our Saviour after his re. 
surrection, we have the most circumstantial evi- 
dence; and from the accounts given by Paul in 
1 Cor. xv., 5—8, and several other passages, we 
infer that he was only seen by his disciples, and 
not by the people at large. This was still more 
clearly shown after his ascension, in the cases both 
of Saul, and of the proto-martyr, Stephen. On the 
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(Acts ix., 4—9). That it was by mental sight 
only that Saul beheld him, the narrative warrants 
us to believe; for such was the brightness. of the 
apparition, that his bodily sight was blasted by it 
for the time, whilst, with the mental eye, he re- 
cognised the glorified body of the Saviour. 

The case of Stephen was equally striking and 
clear. He alone, of the whole multitude, beheld 
“the heavens open, and the Saviour standing on 
the right hand of God.” (Acts vii., 55 56.) Had 
this apparition been visible to his bodily sense, it 
would have been so also to that of the spectators 
of his execution. 

Nor is the case of Peter, recorded in Acts xii., 
7—12, less conclusive in this respect. The fact 
of the mental vision being alone in exercise is 
plainly to be inferred from the narrative. The 
apparition in this case was “an angel,” and Peter 
was sleeping bound between two soldiers, and the 
keepers were at their posts “before the door,” 
watching the prisoners. Yet Peter was relieved 
from his chains, rose, passed through the several 
doors of the prison, without being perceived by any 
of them, and, apparently in a state of somnambulism, 
followed his spiritual conductor “ through one 
street,” when the angel left him, and he began “ to 
come to himself.’’ 

Many more such cases might be selected from 
both the Old and New Testaments, equally conclu- 
sive, in our view of them, as to the reality, on the 
one hand, of a world of spirits on this earth, invi- 
sible to the corporeal sense, and only perceptible 
to the mental eye by a special impartation of power ; 
and, on the other, that this mental faculty, though 
lost to us as a common attribute of our nature by 
the fall, has, in a vast number of instances, been 
temporarily restored ; amd that, in all such cases 
of apparitious, the mental vision alone was the 
medium by which spiritual beings have been “ dis- 
cerned.” Our next inquiry is, whether this sixth 
sense or faculty is still latent in the human con- 
stitution, whether it is ever involuntarily manifested 
and exercised, and how far it is capable of being 
restored temporarily by artificial means, as in the 
case of the Witch of Endor. 

There are two ways in which intercourse has 
been held between the material and spiritual world 
—namely, by dreams and by visions. We shall 
adduce instauces of each, confining ourselves to 
those which are the best authenticated, and about 
which, from the number and respectability of the 
testimonies, there can be no doubt as to the truth. 

First,— With regard to dreams, it may be pro- 
per to premise that we have no certain knowledge 
of the philosophy of these singular impulses of the 
imagination. Dr. Hibbert, who wrote on the sub- 

ject, ascribes both dreams and visions, but especially 
the latter, solely to a morbid temperament of the 
system, producing certain sensations, elected by 
objects actually to the organs of sense ; 
aud that spectral illusions, — sleeping or 
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waking, are nothing more than recollected images 
of the mind; and apparitions are “‘ past feelings 
renovated” by means of sensations produced by a 
morbid condition of the system. And yet, this 
same writer aiduces cases of apparitions which it 
is impossible to account for on his own principle. 
Let the reader judge of the cases we shall now 
place before him, with the authorities on which 
they are related. 

The following account is taken from “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for June, 1826 :-— 

“ Sra,—Being in company the other day when 
ti e conversation turned upon dreams, I related one 
of which, as it happened to my own father, I can 
answer for the perfect truth. About the year 
1731, my father, Mr. D , of K , in the 
county of Cumberland, came to Edinburgh to enter 
the classes. Having the advantage of an uncle in 
the regiment then in the Castle, he remained under 
the protection of his uncle and aunt, Major and 
Mrs. Griffiths, during the winter. When spring 
arrived, Mr. D and three or four young gen- 
tlemen from England (his intimates) made parties 
to visit all the neighbouring places about Edinburgh, 
as Rosslyn, Arthur’s Seat, Craig Millar, &c. &c. 
Coming home one evering from one of these places, 
Mr. D——— said—‘ We have made a party to go 
a fishing to-morrow to Inchkeith, if the morning is 
fine, and have bespoke our boat. We shall be off 
at six.’ Mrs. Griffiths had not long been in bed 


and asleep, when she screamed out, in the most 


violent agitation, ‘The boat is sinking! save, oh 
save them!’ The Major awoke her, and said— 
‘Were you uneasy about the fishing party?’ 
*O no,’ she said, ‘I have not since thought of it.’ 
She then composed herself, aud soon fell asleep 
again. In about another hour, she cried out, in a 
dreadful fright—‘I see the boat is going down!’ 
The Major again awoke her, and she said—‘ It was 
owing to the other dream I had, for I feel no un- 
easiness about it.’ After some conversation, they 
both fell into a sound sleep; but no rest could be 
obtained for her. In the most extreme agony she 
again screamed out—‘ They are gone! the boat is 
sunk!’ When the Major awoke her, she said— 
‘Now I cannot rest; Mr. D must not go, 
for I feel I should be miserable till his return—the 
thought of it would almost kill me.’ She instantly 
arose, threw on her dressing-gown, went to his 
bedside—for his room was next her own—and 
with great difficulty she got his promise to remain 
at home. ‘But what must I say to my young 
friends, whom I have promised to meet at Leith at 
six o’clock?’ ‘ With great truth you may say your 
aunt is ill—for I am so at present. Consider, you 
are an only son, under my protection, and should 
anything happen to you, it would be my death.’ 
Mr. D—— immediately rose and wrote a note to 
his frieuds, saying he was prevented joining them, 
and sent his servant with it to Leith. The morn- 
ing came in most beantiful, and continund so till 
three o’clock, when a violent storm arose, and in 





an instant the boat went to the bottom, with all | 


tLat were in it, and they were never heard of more; 
nor was any part of the boat ever seen. I often 
heard the story from my father, who always added 
—‘It has not made me superstitious, but with 
awful gratitude I never can forget that my life, by 
Providence, was saved by a dream. —M, C, 
Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, May, 1826.” 

The following case occurred when the writer 
was a boy, and all the circumstances tvok place 
under his own knowledge :-— 

A man of the name of Neale, a cattle-jobber, 
lived at A ,in Norfolk. He was a man of 
dissipated and intemperate habits, spending most 
of his time in public-houses, and seldom leavi 
until intoxicated. On one occasion he had been 
drinking at a house at L bridge, and left at 
eleven o’clock at night, completely drunk. The 
innkeeper tried to persuade him to stop all night, 
as he had to cross a wide river in his road home; 
but he persisted in his determination, and set off 
on horseback to go about two or three miles. 

The next morning his horse was found, saddled 
and bridled, on the opposite side of the river 
through which he had to pass, in a farmyard which 
was the thoroughfare. It was at once supposed 
that Neale was drowned, and parties were employed 
to drag the river above and below the ford ; but 
no body was discovered, nor could any tidings be 
learned of him, except that he had left the public. 
house, in the state described, at a late hour. 

About noon, the farmer in whose yard the horse 
was found came to the writer’s father—whose 
estate joined the farmer’s land—to consult about 
the affair, the writer also being present. Whilst 
they were conversing, another man came up, who 
was a stranger, and asked if one of the gentlemen 
was Mr. C ? * Yes,’ said the writer’s father, 
‘‘my name is C-—; what do you want with me?” 
“Well,’’ said the stranger, “I suppose you will 
laugh at me, but I came here in consequence of a 
dream I had last night. I dreamt that I sawa 
man fall off his horse in the river opposite your 
meadows, and he was drowned.” “ That’s very 
remarkable,”’ said Mr. C ; “we were just 
talking about a person that is lost, and we believe 
he is drowned ; but we can’t discover the body.” 
“ Well,” said the stranger again, “ then if my dream 
is right, I think 1 can take you to the very spot 
where he lies, for I know your meadows, and have 
the very place in my eye.” The whole party, 
including the writer, then followed the stranger, 
who went straight, as if a line had been drawn, to 
the river side, and there, at about four yards from 
the bank, lay the body of Neale, the water not 
being more than three feet deep. 

An inquest was, of course, held, and suspicion 
having attached to the stranger, a searching inquiry 
was instituted into the truth of his story, when it 
was found to be perfectly correct. He was & 
labouring man, and having gone to bed early the 
evening before, he had thrice awoke his wife to 
tell her that he saw a man drowned opposite Mr. 
C.’s meadows; and the next morning he could not 
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rest until he had gone to inquire about it. His 
innocence, too, was confirmed by the facts of 
Neale’s watch and purse being found in the pockets 
of the corpse, and there being no marks of violence 
about the body. Under the circumstances there- 
fore, the jury returned a verdict of accidental 
death, exonerating the man from all suspicion. 

Our next account is taken from the Times 

per of Sept. 8, 1825, and is as follows :-— 

“Qn Sunday last, a respectable young man, 
named James Williams, residing in King-street, St. 
George’s in the east, while on a party of pleasure 
with some friends, was drowned near Barking. 
On the nights of Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 

ing his death, he was haunted by the most 
fearful dreams, which presented appalling pictures 
of drowning in every variety of shapes, and with 
all imaginable terrifying accompaniments. The 
first dream he paid little attention to; neither did 
he take much notice of the second. But the third, 
in consequence of its repetition, making a deep 
impression on his mind, he communicated it to his 
sister. She, knowing the engagement he had 
made the next day, and his intention of going on 
the water, made use of the strongest and most 
sisterly arguments to dissuade him from his pur- 
. Allentreaties were, however, without effect. 
He still, though somewhat staggered, determined 
to keep his engagement, and not disappoint his 
friends ; and asked what would be thought of him 
if he were to assign an idle dream as an excuse for 
his absence ? His mind, notwithstanding, was in- 
fluenced by the conviction that what was intended 
asa day of pleasure, would eventually prove one 
of mourning, and fatal to him. He, therefore, 
told his sister that should the catastrophe which he 
anticipated take place, let his body be ever so long 
in the water, it would be recognised by certain 
marks on his dress. He then punched three letters 
on each of his shoes, which he pointed out to his 
sister, and set forward on his ill-fated expedition. 
Boats are dragging in all directions for his body, 
which has not yet been found.” 

The following case occurred to the writer him- 
self; and as the dream it refers to was probably 
the means of saving the lives of three children, he 
makes no scruple of inserting it. 

A near relation of the writer’s was on terms of 
friendship with a family residing in D » who 
also had a eountry house amidst the beautiful 
mountain scenery of the county of W 
Our friend (a young lady) was occasionally invited 
to spend a few weeks at this latter place, from 
whence they made excursions in the neighbourhood, 
which abounds in the most picturesque and ro- 
mantic scenery. During the winter of 1850, the 








writer dreamed that his relative was on a visit to 
this family, and that they made an excursion to the 
mountains; that on ascending one of them, they 
had alighted from the cars on a level spot, in- 
clining @ little towards the edge, beyond which 
Was an abrupt precipice several hundred feet in 
Upon alighting on this spot, three of the 
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children commenced running down the slope 
towards the brink of the precipice—when, such was 
the agitation of the writer at the danger they were 
in, that he awoke just as they reached the edge. 

This dream he told to the young lady the next 
morning; but as she had no prospect for many 
months of realising any ion of the dream, the 
recollection of it wholly passed, for the time, from 
the minds of both. 

In the following autumn, however, our friend 
was invited down to spend a few weeks in W ¥ 
and one day a party was made up to ride to 
the mountains. One part of their route was so 
exceedingly steep, that all had to leave the cars and 
climb up to the more accessible part. On reaching 
this, they came to a level green spot, radiating 
about twenty yards from the abrupt rock and finish- 
ing with a sharp edge, over which was a steep 
precipice. 

As soon as the children found themselves on 

level ground, three of them, of whom our friend had 
charge, commenced running down the slope. She 
saw the danger, and instantly the dream recurred, 
Sor the first time, to her memory, in all its terrors. 
She screamed out, which caused the children to 
turn round; and fearing that she had been hurt, 
they came back to her, and thus were saved—for 
such was the impetus they had gained by running, 
and so near were they to the brink, that had they 
gone half a dozen steps further, nothing could 
have saved them. Upon calling to mind the de- 
scription that had been given of the spot in the 
dream, and comparing it with the one actually 
before her eyes, she found it corresponded in the 
minutest particulars, although the writer had never 
seen or heard any description of the locality; and 
whatever may have been the influence that caused 
the dream, it must be considered as the means, 
under Providence, of saving the lives of the 
three children. 

One more case shall conclude our relations under 
the head of dreams. 

“ A young lady of the name of Lancaster, whose 
father was one of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy, 
and who lived in Warwick-court, Holborn, a few 
years ago, was suddenly deprived of her speech. 
She had, at the time this happened, the best 
medical advice the city of London could afford, 
without the desired effect. One night she dreamed 
(about four years ago),* that she saw the figure of 
an angel, who told her if she went to Bath, she 
would recover her speech. In the morning she 
communicated her dream to her father, who was 
then living. He laughed at her dream, and being 

a man who paid but little respect to these 
nocturnal admonitions, the journey to Bath was 
refused, Upon the death of her father, which 
happened a short time after, she had a dreain of a 
similar nature. Being then her own mistress, she 
determined upon a visit to that place. The day 
she arrived at Bath, while she was sitting at dinner 
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with a female friend, who had accompanied her on 
the journey, she suddenly screamed out and fell 
from her chair in a fit. Medical assistance was 
immediately procured, and when she recovered, to 
the astonishment of her friend, she spoke as well as 
ever ; informing all present, that whilst she was at 
dinner, she saw before her the same figure of an 
angel that had admonished her to go to Bath. 
This lady is now living, perfectly recovered in her 
speech, which can be testified by many medical 
men whom she was under during the loss of it.” 

Second.—We shall now proceed to give in- 
stances of the vision of apparitions; a subject 
which presents far more difficulties than that of 
dreams, but which, nevertheless, is to be solved 
upon the same principle, namely, the existence of 
spirits, and the presence amongst us of spiritual 
beings. If we believe this—and none but con- 
firmed infidels and materialists call it in question— 
the subject then resolves itself into the possibility 
of these beings becoming visible to us. On this 
point we would repeat, that the Scriptures are full 
of instances of such apparitions, and of communi- 
cations, through their agency, with the inhabitants 
of this lower world; and there is no reason to 


suppose that what has happened may not happen 


again, nor have we any reasonable ground to think 
it impossible. The argument that the age of mi- 
racles has gone by for ever, does not apply to 
these cases at all. The faculty of “ discerning 
spirits” is but the restoration of what was once 
common to our nature, and not the creation or 
impartation of something which did not before 
exist, which latter would constitute a miracle. 
Thus, the turning water into wine, the instanta- 
neous healing of the sick, the raising of the dead 
to life, the restoration of sight to the blind, the 
marvellous multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
with the rest of the acts of our Saviour, were 
essentially miracles, because they went beyond the 
order of nature, and produced effects without an 
adequate cause, or infinitely beyond the means 
apparent to the spectator. Such is not the case 
with the question before us. Admit the existence 
of spiritual beings, and the truth of the Scriptural 
account of their appearance, and the possibility, 
and thence the probability, of a similar occurrence 
follows as a matter of course. “The essential 
difference,’’ says a modern writer, “of the mental 
and corporeal natures which compose our present 
state of existence, renders it in a high degree pro- 
bable that there may occasionally be permitted to 
take place, some mental communications, usually 
termed spectral impressions, independent of, and 
not influenced by, the agency of our external 
organs of sense, the media of material intercourse 
in this lower sphere of temporal abode’. . . . An 
apparition is that only which is susceptible of men- 
tal perception, and not subject to corporeal proof ; 
an t//usion is a visible deception or misconception 
of material objects,” producing “ phantasms” 
which are “fancies of the mind. Such is the 
essential difference between an optical delusion of 





the material senses, and the mental perception of 
a supernatural appearance.”* We shall now ad. 
duce some well authenticated cases of apparitions, 

“A gentleman of the name of Handcock, who 
commanded the Norfolk East Indiaman some 
years ago, was dining at the Cape of Good Hope 
with a number of friends; and was observed to 
rise from table and look a considerable time out of 
the window. When he returned to his seat, they 
asked him if there was anything remarkable that 
made him rise so suddenly, and attracted his notice? 
He replied by asking them if they had not ob. 
served a lady look into the room? They declared 
they had not, and told him he was dreaming. ‘It 
makes so strong an impression on my mind,’ said 
he, ‘that 1 will immediately note the circumstance 
in my memorandum book. I can assure you there 
was one, and it was my wife, and’ he added, ‘ you 
will all much oblige me, if you also will enter it as 
well.” To humour him, they did so. 

“On his return to England, an intimate friend 
of his went into the Downs, where the Norfolk 
then was, to communicate to him the melancholy 
news of his wife’s death. The instant he saw him 
come on board, he told him he knew the occasion 
of it. ‘My wife,’ said the Captain, ‘is dead, and 
died on such a day, and at such an hour,’ account. 
ing for the difference in the longitude. His friend 
was astonished, and asked him by what means he 
got intelligence of herdeath? ‘I will inform you 
directly,’ said the Captain, and went to his secre- 
tary, and produced the memorandum he had made 
at the time at the Cape, when he saw the appari- 
tion. There are many persons now living who had 
this relation from Captain MHandeock’s own 
mouth.”—Apparitions Demonstrations of the Soul's 
Immortality. 1799. 

The character of the late Lord t is 
in the hourly remembrance of too many to need 
any notice of him, further than observing that an 
excessive, inordinate passion for the fair sex, and 
sentiments closely approximating to the scepticism 
of the time, tended to throw a dark shade over 
superiority of manuers, and brilliancy of talents, 
which it is to be regretted should have been s0 
intemperately allied. 

Two nights previous to his death, it appears, 
from an account given by a relation of the noble- 
man, “that on his retiring to bed after his ser- 
vant was dismissed, and his light extinguished, he 
heard a noise resembling the fluttering of a dove 
at his chamber window. This attracted his atten- 
tion to the spot, when, looking in the direction of 
the sound, he saw the figure of an unhappy fe 
male, whom he had seduced and deserted, and who, 
when deserted, had put a violent end to her life, 
standing in the aperture of the window from which 
the fluttering sound had proceeded. The form ap- 
proached the foot of the bed, the room was pre- 








* “ Past Feelings Renovated,” &c., reply to Dr. Hibbert. 
+ We make the extract withont the name, as the circom- 
stances have now long passed, 
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y light, the objects in the chamber were 
distinctly visible. Raising her hand and pointing 
to the dial which stood on the mantelpiece of the 
chimney, the figure, with a severe solemnity of 
yoice and manner, announced to the appalled and 
gonscience-stricken man, that in that very hour, on 
the third day of the vision, his life and his sins 
would be terminated, and nothing but their punish- 
ment remain, if he did not avail himself of the 
warning to repentance which he had received. The 
eye of the dying man glanced upon the dial; the 
hand was on the stroke of twelve. Again the apart- 
ment was involved in total darkness; the warning 
spirit disappeared, and bore away in her departure 
all the lightness of heart and buoyancy of spirits, 
ready flow of wit and vivacity of manners, which 
had formerly been the pride and ornament of the 
unhappy being to whom she had delivered her 
tremendous message.” 

It appears, from another account given by a 
gentleman who was upon a visit to his lordship 
at the time of the occurrence, (which took place 
in the year 1779), in company also with several 
other ladies and gentlemen, that the noble lord had 
not long returned from Ireland, that after the 
spectre had left him he called his servant, who 
slept in an adjoining closet, and who found his mas- 
ter in a violent agitation, and a profuse perspira- 
tion. 

The circumstance affected his lordship’s spirits 
all the next day; and the third day he said, 
while at breakfast with the above personages, “If 1 
live over to night I shall have jockeyed the ghost, 
for this is the third day.”” At that time the party 
were at his lordship’s residence in Berkeley-square, 
Wells-street, but immediately after, set out for 
Pitt-place, where they had not long arrived when 
his lordship was visited with a fit of epilepsy, to 
which he was much subject. After a short interval 
he recovered. He dined at five o’clock that day, 
and went to bed at eleven, when, as his servant 
was about to give him rhubarb and mint water, 
his lordship perceiving him stir it with a toothpick, 
called him a slovenly dog, and bid him fetch a 
teaspoon. But on the man’s return, he found his 
master in a fit, and the pillow being placed high, 
his chin bore hard upon his neck; when the ser- 
vant, instead of relieving his lordship on the instant 
from his perilous situation, ran in his fright and 
called out for help; but on his return he found his 
lordship dead. 

In explanation of this strange tale, it is said 
that the deceased acknowledged previous to his 
death, that the woman he had seen was the mother 
of two Misses A—s who resided with him, whom, 
together with a third sister, then in Ireland, his 
lordship had prevailed on to leave their mother, 
who resided near his country residence in Shrop- 
shire. It is further stated that she died of 

grief, through the desertion of her children, at the 
precise time when the female vision appeared to 
his lordship, and that about the period of his own 


visited the bedside of the late M. P. A—s, Eszq., 
(who had been the friend and companion of his lord- 
ship in his revels) and suddenly throwing open the 
curtains, desired Mr. A. to come to him. The 
latter, not knowing that his lordship had returned 
from Ireland, suddenly got up, when the phantom 
disappeared. Mr. A. frequently declared that the 
alarm cost him a sharp fit of illness; and on his 
subsequent visits to Pitt-place, no solicitation 
would ever prevail on him to take a bed there, but 
he would invariably return, however late, to the 
Spread Eagle, Epsom, for the night.” 

In corroboration of the main facts of this case 
Sir N. Wraxall relates, that four years after the 
event, he visited the house and the chamber at 
Pitt-place, in which it occurred; and that at the 
Dowager Lady "s house he had frequently seen 
& painting executed by her ladyship expressly 
to commemorate the event. In it the dove ap- 
pears at a window, whilst a female figure, habited 
in white, stands at the foot of the bed, announcing 
to the nobleman his dissolution. This picture 
was hung up in a conspicuous part of the drawing- 
room, and every part of it was faithfully designed 
after the description given by the valet-de-chambre 
who attended him, and to whom his lordship related 
all the circumstances. 





LORD ROSSMORE. 
(By Sir Jonah Barrington.) 


“Lord Rossmore was advanced in years, but I 
never heard of his having a single day’s indispo- 
sition. He bore, in his green old age, the appear- 
ance of robust health. During the viceroyalty of 
Earl Hardwick, Lady Barrington, at a drawing- 
room in Dublin Castle, met Lord Rossmore. He 
had been making up one of his weekly parties for 
Mouut Kennedy, to commence the next day; and 
he sent down orders for every preparation to be 
made. The Lord Lieutenant was to be of the 
company. ‘My little Trebenser,’ said he, ad- 
dressing Lady Barrington by her pet name, ‘ when 
you go home, tell Sir Jonah that no business is to 
prevent him from bringing you down to dine with 
me to-morrow. I will have no é/* in the matter; 
so tell him that come he must.” She promised 
positively ; and on her return, informed me of her 
engagement, to which I at once agreed. Wers- 
tired to our chamber about twelve; and towards 
two in the morning, I was awakened by a sound 
at short intervals. It resembled neither a voice 
nor an instrument; it was softer than any voice, 
and wilder than any music, and seemed to float in 
the air. I don’t know wherefore, but my heart 
beat forcibly. The sound became still more plain- 
tive, till it almost died away in the air, when a 
sudden change, as if excited by a pang, changed 
its tone. It seemed descending. I felt every 
nerve trembling. It was not a natural sound, nor 
could I make out the point from whence it came. 
At length I awakened Lady Barrington, who 
heard it as well as myself. She that it 





dissolution, a person answering his description, 


might be an Molian harp ;-but to that instrument 
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it bore no similarity, it was altogether a different 
kind of sound. My wife at first appeared less 
agitated than I, but subsequently she was more so. 
We now went to a large window in our bed-room, 
which looked directly upon a small garden below. 
The sound seemed then obviously to ascend from a 

plot immediately below our window. It 
continued. Lady Barrington requested that I 
would call up her maid, which I did, and she was 
evidently more affected than either of us. The 
sound lasted for more than half an hour. At last, 
a deep, heavy, throbbing sigh seemed to issue from 
the spot, and was succeeded by a sharp but low 
ery, and by the distinct exclamation, thrice re- 
peated, ‘ Rossmore! Rossmore! Rossmore? 1 
will not attempt to describe my own feelings; in- 
deed, I cannot. The maid fled in terror from the 
window, and it was with difficulty I prevailed on 
Lady Barrington to retire to bed. In about a 
minute after the sound died gradually away, until 
all was silent. Lady B., who is not so super- 
stitious as I, attributed this circumstance to a 
hundred different causes, and made me promise 
that I would not mention it next day at Mount 
Kennedy, since we should probably be rendered 
laughing stocks. At length, wearied with specula- 
tions, we both fell into a sound slumber. 





About seven the next morning, a strong tap at 
my chamber door awoke me. The recollection of 
the past night’s adventure rushed into my mind 
and rendered me very unfit to be taken by surprise 
on sny subject. It was light. I went to the door 
when my faithful servant, Lawler, exclaimed on the 
instant, fromthe other side—‘O, Lord, Sir? 
* What is the matter ?’ said I, hurriedly. ‘0, Sir,’ 
ejaculated he, ‘ Lord Rossmore’s footman was run. 
ning past the door in great haste, and told me in 
passing that my Lord, after coming home from the 
castle, had gone to bed in perfect health; but that 
half an hour after two this morning, his own man 
hearing a noise in his master’s bed (he slept in the 
same room), went to him, and found him in the 
agonies of death; and before he could alarm the 
other servants, all was over.” 

This account was written by Sir Jonah Barring. 
ton himself, and he adds, “1 conjecture nothing, I 
only relate the incidents as uneguivocal matters of 
fact. Lord Rossmore was actually dying at the 
moment I heard his name pronounced. Let sceptics 
draw their own conclusions. Perhaps natural 
causes may be assigned, but I am totally unequal 
to the task. 


(To be concluded in our next.) * 








SIX DAYS’ TRIP IN A GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT. 


Towanps the close of last year, after some months 
residence in the East, I went up to Constantinople 
with two friends, as we were unwilling to return 
to England without having seen the wonders and 
beauties of that city. We had originally intended 
going up by the Austrian Lloyd, or one of the 
vessels of the Messageries Imperiales ; but an un- 
expected opportunity occurred, of which we were 
only too glad to avail ourselves. We were offered 
a passage in an English transport, which was to 
leave Smyrna in a few days, and as it had orders to 
stop at some of the principal places on the way, 
this would enable us to see much that was inte- 
resting, and which otherwise we should have 
missed. The voyage to Constantinople is usually 
performed in thirty-six hours by the mail packets ; 
we took six days to accomplish it, but as we were 
not pressed for time, this was no drawback. We 
steamed out of the Bay of Smyrna late one Satur- 
day evening, as the setting sun illuminated all the 
beauties of that most lovely place the last time for 
us. Truly may it be termed “la belle Smyrna.” 


The passage at the entrance of the bay is remark- | 





ably narrow and tortuous, but ere we left the | 


Turkish fort which commands it, the swift dark- 
ness of an Eastern climate fell upon land and sea, 
and soon shut them out from our view. 


We had some hundred and fifty Bashi-Bazouks | 
on board, who had been transferred from a French | 


ship to ours. The French had found great difh- 
culty in managing them ; there had been an emeute 
in which two of the wild men had been severely 
wounded, and were obliged to be left in the Eag- 
lish hospital. This unfortunate occurrence had 
exasperated the rest; so, when Colonel L—— 
offered to take them up in the transport to their 
place of destination—the town of the Dardanelles 
—his offer was most gladly accepted by the French 
captain, and thas the middle deck of our ship was 
crowded with these most picturesque-looking 
beings. They formed a curious, motley assem- 
blage, interesting alike to the artist and the ethno- 
logist. There were negroes from Ethiopia, dark 
Egyptians, Bedouin Arabs, some of the mountain 
tribes of Chritian Druses, besides Albanians, 
Greeks, and Turks. Some appeared mere bundles 
of dirty rags, most ingeniously held together by 
means of ropes; others wore scarfs and em- 
broidered garments, which might have figured 
gracefully at a fancy fair. 

My friends and I had a stern cabin, which had 
the advantage of two remarkably large sash win- 
dows ; but every rose has its thorn, and so it proved 
with us. The screw of the vessel was directly 
under our berths, and being but an auxiliary one, 
which at the greatest speed could only propel our 
huge vessel along at the rate of seven knots an 
hour, it made up, after the manner of human 
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things, for want of power by excess of noise. 
Thump—thump—thump all night long, like the 
hammers worked by steam in a Sheffield manufac- 
, so that, when we got up the next morning, 
our heads felt as if they were completely bruised. 
On going on deck after breakfast an incident | 
occurred which serves as an illustration of what I 
said before about the rich costume of a portion of | 
the Bashi-Bazouks. One of our gentlemen pas- | 
sengers, with a covetousness rather feminine than | 
masculine, had become enamoured of an exceed- 
ingly handsome scarf worn by an Albanian, and 
after a most unorthodox negociation, he succeeded 
in persuading the owner of the desired piece of 
finery to part with it. He brought his prize in 
triumph to the upper deck, where he was imme- 
diately attacked by all presen: for trafficking on 
Sunday, and was obliged to defend himself with 
reasoning which was more amusing than logical. 
During the night we found that we had passed 
Mitylene, the ancient Lemnos, and that island was 
still visible to the south. The coast of Asia Minor, 
along which we were steaming, extends out towards 
Mitylene, and round that promontory once stood 
the town of Assos. As we sat on deck that quiet 
Sunday morning, it was interesting to turn to the 
writings of St. Luke, and read the passages which 
told us travellers from the far west, how we were 
passing over the same sea, which more than eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, bore the great apostle of 
the Gentiles on his farewell visit to the churches of 
Asia Minor, which thenceforward were to see his 
faceno more. To the north of Assos, and on the 
sea coast, is the site of the town of Alexander 
Troas, called by the Turks Eski Stambul; it is 
nearly opposite to the island of Tenedos, which we 
passed about noon on our left. Troas is several 
times mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. It 
was from this town that St. Paul set sail to Mace- 
douia, and after his second sojourn in Greece it 
was to Troas that he returned. It was here, as 
the farewell service was prolonged into the night, 
that Eutychus fell from the upper loft in heavy 
sleep, but was restored by the apostle. There is 
something especially touching in the account of 
the parting between the shepherd and his newly 
formed flock, told as it is in these simple words— 
“When therefore he was come up again, and had 
broken bread, and eaten, and talked a long while, 
even till break of day, so he departed.” Yes, and 
went on foot, along that very coast that we were 
gazing at, to Assos, whilst his cc.wpanions took 
ship to meet him there. The site of Assos is now 
occupied by a Turkish village called Beirham, and 
there are many remains of the ancient city. The 
spot where Troas stood is now covered by the 
beautiful islex, which abounds in Asia Minor; but, 
even down to the sea shore, ruined columns and 
architectural fragments testify to the magnificent 








city which once existed. 

During the after part of the day, we steamed 
through a portion of the Aigean Sea, with very 
different associations, both past and preseut, from 


those which had occupied our minds during the 
morning. To the north of Troas there is a large 
bay formed by a projection of the coast, and shel- 
tered by the island of Tenedos. This.is the 
celebrated Besika Bay, which in 1854 received the 
fleets of the allies. It was here they impatiently 
stayed till the outrage at Sinope called them from 
their dull repose to the war in which they have 
borne so eminent a part. We were also skirt- 
ing, during the afternoon, the classic plains of 
Troy, whereon, in the dim old times when gods 
were supposed to take personal parts in the battles 
of men, was acted that great drama which has 
come down to us in Homer’s wondrous poem. 
There are many disputes amongst the learned as to 
the exact site of the Ilium; it was enough for us 
that that coast had been trodden by the feet of 
Hector and Achilles, that this sea over which we 
were passing had carried the band of avenging 
Greeks to wipe out their national disgrace in Tro- 
jan blood; that those four prominent mounds on 
that wide table land had always been deemed to 
mark the resting places of some of the bravest 
sons of heroic Greece. There is something 
deeply interesting in seeing places which by name 
have been familiar to us from childhood as associa- 
ted with past history—to see how hills, and plains, 
and seas, remain unchanged, whilst-those mighty 
men who have stamped these various localities 
with undying interest have all passed away. 

As we neared the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
the scene became very striking. For some 
time the islands of Imbros and Samothrace had 
been visible to the north-west. On the right hand 
the table land of Asia Minor, just at the entrance 
of the Straits, is covered with windmills; the cas- 
tle on that side is insignificant compared to its sis- 
ter fort on the European shore, which looks im- 
posing—indeed the whole promontory seemed 
bristling with forts. Just after we passed these 
castles and entered “the broad Hellespont,” we 
had a most lovely picture before our eyes to the 
west. The European shore, with its castle and 
forts, rose up from the blue waters in front ; behind 
was the rugged and varied mountain outline of 
Imbros, all violet tinted by the setting sun, whilst 
in the distance, in fairy-like beauty, rose the snow- 
capped mountain peaks of Samothrace ; it formed 
a picture which I shall not soon forget. Before 
we reached Renkioi it was so dark that we could 
only just distinguish the white huts amidst the 
surrounding gloom. Here we cast anchor, and our 
enemy, the screw, having ceased its noise, we en- 
joyed a night of uninterrupted 

The next morning we went on shore to see the 
place. In the summer of last year this part of 
the Dardanelles was chosen as the site for a new 
British civil hospital. The land at this part of 
the coast is flat towards the shore, from which it 
rises by gentle slopes and lovely valleys to the 
table land which extends to the plains of Troy. 
The settlement consists entirely of wooden huts, 


painted a light stone colour, with corrugated iron 
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or zinc roofs. These are dotted about in an ap- 
parently uninhabited country—for the Turkish vil- 
lage from which the hospital takes its name, is 
situated about two miles off, on the high range of 
land above, and is not seen from the shore. The 
newness of the huts, the various heaps of wood 
and coal, and other things lying about—the absence 
of any building, which looked as if it had known 
a year’s wear, made us think Renkioi must resem- 
ble a prosperous settlement in the colonies. Near 
the little pier were huts for slaughter houses, 
stores, &c., &c.; on a considerable slope to the 
right of the place, as seen from the shore, stands 
the house of the Medical Superintendent, Dr. 
Parkes; on the extreme left are the huts which 
form thé hospital ; whilst between these two points, 
some near the water, others higher up, are scat- 
tered the cardboard looking residences of the 
medical staff, ladies, and nurses. There is a general 
mess-room, a wash-house, and other offices. We 
went into some of the huts—and very elegant, 
comfortable little habitations they make. We 
visited the large tank which has been constructed 
on the slope above which the buildings stand, to 
eusure a constant and ample supply of that great 
desideratum in the East—water. In mounting up 
to see this cistern, we passed the cottages of the 
artizans, which had far more pretensions to garden 
decorations than any others. On our way to the 
hospital, we went into the wash-house, which is 
fitted up with all the modern improvements. for 
facilitating labour, and which must, I should think, 
astonish the Greek women employed therein. The 
hospital proper consisted, at the time of our visit, 
of a double row of huts, seven on each side, con- 
nected by a covered corridor. Each hut has a 
division down the centre, and thus forms two 
wards; there is communication between the two 
at both ends, and at the entrance are two small 
rooms, where the baths, &c., are kept, and where 
the nurses and orderlies dine. The hats are light, 
airy, lofty, and clean, and being made of new 
wood, these wards offer a great contrast to those 
in the other British hospitals in the East, which 
being formed out of Turkish barracks, with poor 
wood and imperfect workmanship, do little credit, 
in appearance, to English care and cleanliness. 
There were about seven hundred sick at Renkioi 
when we were there, nearly four hundred having 
been just sent from Smyrna, when that hospital 
was broken up to make way for the Swiss Legion. 
There were no very severe cases then, but since 
that time the typhus fever has been very prevalent, 
which will test the salubrity of the place. It is 
impossible to go over this hospital, and not be 
pleased with it. There have been various opinions 
about the situation being good, as the swift cur- 
rent of the Dardanelles often renders it difficult to 
land at this part, whilst the absence of any large 
town at hand makes it troublesome to procure the 
necessary supplies. But after seeing the excellent 
arrangements, and the admirable working order 
established, one cannot but admire the skill which 
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has overcome so many difficulties, and organised 
such a hospital as that at Renkivi. 

When we returned to the ship we carried awa 
with us the valuable boon of a bundle of old news. 
papers, including “ Punch,” which papers were 
quite refreshing to us, especially as a heavy rain 
came on before we started, and continued the rest 
of the day. We steamed up to the town of the 
Dardanelles, about ten miles off from Renkioi, and 
also on the Asiatic coast. The town is celebrated 
for a particular kind of pottery. I had seen some 
specimens of it at Renkioi in the shape of most 
showy and effective looking vases, and I should 
have liked to carry off some; but the difficulty of 
transporting such fragile and cumbersome wares 
safely to England, was too great to be encountered. 

We parted this afternoon with our Bashi-Ba- 
zouks, who had behaved remarkably well all the 
time they had been on board. I believe that firm, 
yet kind manners, merry smiles, and pleasant ges- 
tures, go much farther in controlling these un- 
tamed beings than the bayonet and the sword. 
One soldier alone had stood as sentinel at the door 
of the saloon; but we did not feel there was cause 
for apprehension. Before they left the ship there 
was a most amusing scene. Exposed as they had 
been on deck, they were thoroughly drenched by 
the rain; so an order was issued to supply them 
with a certain amount of grog. I was standing at 
the door of the saloon sketching some of the 
nearer figures, when I saw an English. soldier sta- 
tion himself near the door with a goodly vessel by 
his side. Another kept back the crowd, allowing 
one at a time to pass up to the first soldier, who 
poured into each of the open mouths thus succes- 
sively presented to him, a little tin canfull of the 
liquor. Some tried to get up slyly for a second 
edition, but were repulsed by the vigilant master 
of the ceremonies, amidst the shouts of their com- 
panions. ‘The struggling, the grimaces, were most 
amusing, and reminded me of the scene in “ Ni- 
cholas Nickleby,” where Mrs. Squeers proceeded 
to spoil the appetites at Dotheboys Hall, only in 
this instance, if we may judge by countenance, the 
contents of the soldier’s tin can were more agree- 
able than the mixture which was administered by 
that strong-minded woman’s spoon. They went 
off in perfect good humour and good order, and our 
vessel seemed quite dull when we had no longer 
the picturesque groups to look at, nor run the 
risk of stumbling over a sleeping Bashi-Bazouk 
as he lay wrapped in his bernouse, on our way to 
the upper deck. 

The next morning our repose was broken by 
some spasmodic antics of the screw, which went 
on for a short time and then ceased. We had, in 
the language of fairy stories, gone a little farther 
and come to Abydos. Down went the anchor, and 
up rose we, and after the important preamble of 
breakfast, we went on shore, the rain having 
ceased, to see the place. One of our fellow pas- 
sengers, a chaplain, was to remain here—and a 
most desolate looking place it seemed for any one 
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to sojourn at. There is an English convalescent 
hospital, certainly ; but then it was empty, and who 
were to form the congregation of one of the most 
amiable men I ever met, 1 cannot think. Serving 
as a step into one of the buildings at the hospital, 
we saw a small piece of au ancient pillar, one of 
the very few fragments which remain of the old 
town. 

We afterwards ascended the hill of Xerxes—a 
noble, grassy mound, surmounted by a square 
Turkish battery, with a large cannon at each angle. 
To the summit of the earth work we climbed, with- 
out molestation from the sentinel, who only looked 
astonished at our temerity ; but then we were 
“Inglis,” and that word we seldom heard in the 
East without the very comforting commentary of 
“bono” after it; so we were permitted to wander 
at will about the battery, and enjoy the extensive 
views which it commands on all sides. To the 
south we had a large tract of inland country lying 
beneath us, very wild and desolate looking, and 
closed in the distance by ranges of mountains, on 
which the clouds were hanging heavily. To the 
north we had the high, rugged, European coast, 
whilst between it and us rolled the blue Hellespont. 
There is a narrow tongue of land at Abydos, which 
runs out into the sea. It is called Nagara point, and 
at its extremity a Turkish fort is built. Over the 
narrow channel so formed, romance says Leander 
used to swim nightly from the town of Sestos, on 
the European shore, to see his beautiful priestess 
of Venus, at Abydos ; and in vain rivalry with the 
ancient lover, reality tells us that in 1810, Lord 
Byron accomplished the same feat ; but as no gentle 
Hero awaited him, with bright directing lamp, I 
doubt not he found it a very dull affair. But the 
“broad Hellespont” has, at different epochs of the 
world’s history, carried over people on very difer- 
ent errands from that of Leander. The hill, upon 
which we were standing, has received its name 
from the tradition that it was here that Xerxes 
stationed himself to watch the passage of his vast 
hosts on their way to chastise the Greeks for their 
victory at Marathon, little thinking that a few 
short months would see him return across the same 
straits, baffled and humbled. It was from Sestos, 
some 150 years afterwards, that Alexander the 
Great crossed over with his forty thousand men, 
with which small army he conquered nearly half 
of Asia. 

When we had considered these things, and one 
member of the party had spouted much classic learn- 
ing, we descended the hill, and went to a French 
convalescent hospital, which is situated between its 
footand Nagara Point. With the courtesy for which 
our gallant allies are proverbial, we received im- 
mediate permission to go over the hospital. The 
buildings were entirely constructed of wood, and 
all the rooms were on the ground floor. Though 
everything was provided for the men’s comfort, and 
the excellence of their beds excited our special 
admiration, yet the wards, for cleanliness and 
order, could not compare with any in our Juitish 
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hospital. The poor fellows seemed happy and 
contented; there were some severe cases in both 
the wards we passed through. In one, an old man 
had lost his arm—in the next, a poor young fellow 
told my friend E., who was speaking to him, that 
he had been in hospital three months, having had 

his leg shot off; then, with sparkling eyes and a 
bright smile, he added, “ mais ce n’est rien quand 
ce’st pour la Patrie.” 

When we left the French hospital, we retraced 
our steps, and went to see the house in which 
Byron is said to have resided, when he was here in 
1810; butas all his letters written at that time are 
dated from the frigate which took him up from 
Smyrna to Constantinople, I will not vouch for the 
truth of this statement. We returned to the 
English hospital, took leave of our fellow passen- 
ger, and went on board in the afternoon; but we 
did not sail that night, so amused ourselves with 
finishing the sketches we had hastily made in 
the morning. 

_ Before sunrise, on Wednesday, we started once 
more; and now we had no other stoppages to 
look forward to until we reached our ultimate des- 
tination. After breakfast we went on deck, and 
found that we were passing Gallipoli, the first 
Turkish soil which received the Allies, in 1854. 
As we saw it from the ship, the town looks 
situated on a gentle hill, the top of which is 
crowned by the long line of cypresses, marking a 
Turkish cemetery. To the right hand of this is a 
fort, and beneath this the hill descends by sudden 
and abrupt rocks into the sea. It was a beautiful 
morning, we had a favouring breeze, and so our 
sails were set. The offing to the west contained a 
perfect flight of white winged vessels, all coming 
up bravely after us—indeed, a large ship more im- 
mediately in our wake, was fast gaining upon us ; 
though we were proceeding under the double in- 
fluences of wind and steam. It was at this time 
that we saw a very curious phenomenon, illustrative 
of the variable currents which occur in these straits. 
We, and the vessels bebind us, were sailing along 
with a fresh south-westerly breeze, whilst other 
vessels, about a mile off, were bearing down upon 
us, their sails filled with a directly contrary wind. 
A small ship, between them and us, meeting our 
wind suddenly, was nearly taken aback—and in 
a very short time we were obliged to take in all 
our sails, and proceed by steam alone. During 
the day we met three of our great ships of war— 
the Agamemnon, the Hannibal, and the St. Jean 
d’Acre, coming down from the Black Sea, to winter 
at Malta. As they came slowly and stately past 
us, with their ominous looking broadsides, each 
towed by a small steamer, which served as a f 
to the immense size of the vessel behind it, 
cheeks flushed with involantary pride to see 
noble bulwarks of old England out in those 
ern waters as the champions of right and justice. 

It was towards evening that we came to 
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name tothe sea. These cliffs were glittering in the 
rays of the setting sun; but to the north-east the 
heavens were dark aud lowering; and every now 
and then a bright streak of forked lightning traced 
its fiery course down the grey background. Ina 
short time the storm came over us; and whilst we 
were at dinner in the well-lighted saloon, the flashes 
of lightning kept putting the lamps to shame. 
This thunder storm did not last long; and we were 
able to go on deck for a time afterwards, and 
found the stars shining, though sheet lightning 
kept playing about all night. But the wind was 
rising, and even our huge vessel, the motion of 
which had as yet been scarcely perceptible, began 
to move up and down in a way which soon sent us 
to our cabin—and ail night we were tossed about 
by one of those sudden storms which sometimes 
Jash these inland seas to a tremendous pitch of fury. 

It was an agreeable change, after spending the 
night in all the miseries of sea sickness, to find 
ourselves anchored at early morning mid-way be- 
tween Scutari and Stambul; and to go on deck 
and feast our eyes upon the lovely views on every 
side of us. On the one hand was that wonderful 
sight, the coup dail of Constantinople—its stately 
buildings, and Oriental mosques, interspersed with 
groves of trees, rising gradually up from the blue 
waters, till the fairy-like minarets, and crescent- 
crowned cupolas, glittering in the sun, stood 
out against the bluer sky—all combined to 
form a picture which has been justly celebrated by 
travellers and sung by poets. On the other hand 
were seen the far famed hospitals of Scutari, whilst 
stretching up as far as we could see beyond 
Stambul were the suburbs of Pera, Tophana, and 
Galata. Close to us a large transport was steaming 
away to the Crimea, with band playing, and decks 
crowded with red coated convalescents; this, and 
the dense masses of shipping which crowded the 
Bosphorus and mouth of the Golden Horn, gave us 
some impression of our proximity to the seat 
of war. 

We had spent so many pleasant hours on board 
our vessel, that we should have felt more regret at 
leaving it, if the heavy swell left by the past 
storm had not threatened to perpetuate the miseries 
of the night; as it was, we were glad to jump 
into a boat, and be transported to our destination 
—Scutari. We landed at the little pier, and 
having despatched our luggage on the backs of 
hamals to our quarters, we set off to the General 
Hospital, where we were bound. We ascended 
the very steep and rugged hill which leads from 
the water’s edge to the Barrack Hospital, and 
thought of the many thousands of our countrymen 
who had been borne up that ascent. When we 
had passed the Barrack Hospital we encountered 
some regular Scutari mud. Reader! perchance 
you have walked in an English lane in clayey soil, 
after a heavy rain, and think that you know what 
mud is; or perhaps you have come in from the 
streets of London after they have had a three days’ 





oleaginous mixture which, in the metropolis, js 
called mud; but, if you really wish to know what 
mud is, I know no place where you would find it 
in such perfection as at Scutari. Travellers talk 
of the mud of Constantinople—it is a trifle to that 
of Scutari ; for in the former place you do come to 
a firm foundation at last, whilst in the latter you 
seem to sink hopelessly; tall pattens might be 
rather useful; but the only way to progress satis- 
factorily to your boots would be by the means of 
very elevated stilts. General Storks, with his 
usual savoir faire, was remedying the evil by the 
construction of roads; but in many places we 
acquired a full appreciation of Scutari mud. 

It may not be uninteresting, ere I finish my 
yarn, to sketch very slightly the hospitals of Scu- 
tari. There are three, or at least there were three, 
before the sanatory condition of the army improved, 
and the Palace Hospital became a barrack. In this 
hospital, which stands in a valley at the back of 
the General and Barrack Hospitals, Mrs. Moore 
worked and died. She lost her husband, an officer, 
in the Crimean war, and thenceforward she devoted 
herself to nurse sick officers. With nurses under 
her, she most efficiently and admirably accomplished 
her work ; and when illness carried her off, in the 
autumn of 1855, the universal respect show at 
her funeral testified how highly she was esteemed. 
The General Hospital is a very handsome building ; 
its noble and lofty staircases and corridors are all 
constructed of stone—but, though this gives a 
bright, clean, and substantial look, there is some- 
thing chilly in seeing beds stand upon stone floors. 
These, however, are seldom used, unless the number 
of sick is very great. The Turkish baths in this 
hospital are very good, and were employed during 
the sudden and violent outbreak of the cholera, 
with beneficial effect. But it was in the Barrack 
Hospital that most of our interest was centred. 
Magnificent in size, with its tiers of windows 
and turretted corners — it was heretbat those 
dreadful scenes of suffering took place, which 
thrilled all England with horror. And here, too, 
was the first field in which Florence Nightingale 
worked by day and by night, to alleviate and bless. 
How much suffering was saved, what was endured 
in these labours of love, none can tell; but by a 
woman’s prerogative of self-sacrifice she has won 
for herself a household name in the hearts of her 
countrymen. Entertaining, as I had always done, 
an enthusiastic admiration for her, it was a proud 
moment in my life when I passed through the 
corridors which had received the memorable eight 
hundred from Inkermann, side by side with Miss 
Nightingale. I rejoice greatly that peace has put 
an end to labours which.could not have continued 
much longer, and so we may hope that that 
voice, which may be described in Shakspeare’s 
words, as— 

Ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in women— 


will not be silenced, but will be spared for many 


drizzling rain, splashed up to your knees with that | years, to soothe, aud bless, and teach. 








THE COQUETTE. 


Scutari is the principal burying place of the 
Turks. 
the great desire of all trae Osmanlis to be buried 
there. But Scutari has funeral associations for 
Englishmen too. More than three thousand of 
our countrymen lie in that little cemetery between 
the General Hospital and the Bosphorus. They 


bore sufferings with more courage than is required | 


to stand a charge, or storm a fort :— 


There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 
Whate’er be the shape in which death may lower ; 


The cemetery is very extensive ; and itis | 


| 
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but to lie for months in hopeless mutilation, and 
never ceasing pain; to waste away by deadly 
dysentery or burning fever—these are things 
which might make the stoutest heart fail, and the 
bravest cheek blanche; and yet all this was gone 
through by those, our brothers, -who lie in that 
little spot of Asia. Their sufferings are over, their 
course is ended, but whilst England exists there 
will be more of moral interest for her in those 
graves at Scutari, than in the more glorious fields 
of Alma or Inkermann. 








THE COQUETTE. 


Dm you never wander through a flower garden 
about the end of May, when the spring sun had 
wooed forth the blossoms in all nature’s luxu- 
riance ? and did you never see these same flowers 
blighted by the breath of night? and did it not 
seem that the wind had been cruel to blight the 
flowers you loved so well ? . 

Have you never pitied the fly, when he has been 
caught in the elegant tracery of the spider’s web? 

Have you not experienced a feeling of sorrow, 
when you have perceived the thoughtless, laughing 
urchin, with eager eyes and cap in hand, chasing 
the painted butterfly, and when he has succeeded 
in capturing it, and with rude touch despoiled it 
of its beauty, reflected that the joys of pursuit had 
ended with the attainment of its object ? 

The coquette is the blight; her fascinations, the 
spider’s web; her love of conquest, the boy. 

This may appear uncourteous. Truths are 
sometimes so. Yet, should they therefore be 
concealed ? I have no hesitation in saying that a 
considerable portion of the misery with which this 
earth is clouded originates in coquetry. Will any 
one deny this? I will suppose a case, in which 
the gradations shall appear so clear, that I think 
none will dispute my ground of argument. 

A youth of fine and warm feelings, when first 
thrown iuto the society of a young and beautiful 
girl, at whose presence his eyes beam with delight, 
the tones of whose voice cause his breast to throb 
and tongue to falter, is disposed to render her the 
most blind adoration. She is his standard of beauty 
and virtue ; that which is most pleasing to her he 
will love the most—that which she ridicules or 
censures will become distasteful, and perhaps be 
totally abandoned. She is the mould in which his 
ardeut and glowing mind is formed; nor, when 
years have cooled its fire, will the impressions it 
then received be effaced. If she love learning, 


classic lore will be ransacked to pour its rich trea- 
sures into her lap. If she be partial to botany, 
her little garden will he sure to display the finest 
and rarest specimens of floral beauty. If flattery 
be the atmosphere which she delights to breathe, 
its most elegant odours will be lavished upon her. 





If caustic wit be the vein in which she indulges, 
no friend's actions will be sacred from his sarcasm. 
This is by no means overstrained. Love makes 
fools of us all, and at that early period, when the 
mind is most susceptible of emotion and impression, 
it is least protected by reason and prudence. If 
then, as I think it will not be disputed, her influ- 
ence be such over the youth of the opposite sex, 
she must, to a certain degree, possess the power 
of social improvement—and a woman, actuated by 
its desire, is a blessing to society ; but where, 
tyrant like, she abuses her influence, she becomes 
the blight-worm which cankers its joys. Where 
she is actuated by caprice, by a love of flattery and 
conquest, by a desire to see half a dozen lovers 
sighing at her feet, all her feelings of tenderness 
and sympathy, her delicate sensibilities, become 
either subservient to, or absorbed and merged in, 
this one ruling passion—coquetry. 

If she unfortunately inspire any heart with feel- 
ings of true passion, and genuine, unsophisticated, 
honest attachment, from being so accustomed to 
accents of feigned admiration, her ear is unable to 
distinguish between truth and flattery (indeed, the 
latter is most acceptable, from being most elegant), 
and she gives the man just sufficient encouragement 
to fan the flame, and he finds hope in those epithets 
of tenderness which, from being so in the habit of 
dispensing to all, she is scarcely conscious of utter- 
ing. What follows? He, finding the dreams of 
his youth so cruelly dispelled, forms his opinion of 
the sex in general from the solitary specimen with 
which he has unfortunately been acquainted, and 
deeming it vain to look for sincerity among them, 
resorts to flirtation as the means of passing his 
time agreeably in their society, deeming that com- 
pliments will pass current for sincerity ; aud so he 
descends, in regular gradation, from high enthusi- 
astic admiration, until he begins to doubt whether 
woman has any heart at all. It is well if the 
mischief stop here; but, alas! too often, finding 
all his hopes blighted, he falls gradually, until at 
last he becomes that detestable character, a hoary 
libertine, thus bitterly repaying the sex in general 
for the indignities offered him by a single individual, 
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The foregoing remarks have originated in con- 
sequence of the circumstances hereafter related. 

One Sabbath morning, before service, the pew 
opener brought a note into my vestry, remarking 
that a lady, whom she had never seen at our church 
before, had put it into her hands. 1 opened it. 
It ran thus :— 


“ REVEREND Sir,— Will youcome and administer 
the last offices of religion at the bedside of my 
expiring daughter, and thereby afford a melancholy 
consolation to her heart-broken mother. 

21 — Street, — EsteLtte LAsEeRRe.”’ 


Laserre! Laserre! At last it struck me that 
I had repeatedly met a young lady at different 
places, whose name was Eulalie Laserre, and being 
very much pleased with her, had rendered her that 
attention which grey hairs always permit towards 
@ young girl; but this was some time since, and I 
had not seen her for more than a twelvemonth. 

I asked the pew opener whether any one was 
waiting? She replied there was. ‘Very well, 
then ; say I will come directly after service.” 

When church was over, I drove to Street, 
having first put my portable Communion Service 
in the pocket of my carriage. 
everything bore the appearance of illness. The 
street, for some distance each way, was covered 
with straw, to prevent the patient being disturbed 
by the rattling of the carriages; the knocker was 
tied up with white leather, and the blinds were 
down in the second story. When my man had 
kuocked, the door was opened—not with the con- 
sequential swing of the liveried domestic, but softly 
and slowly, as though the opener feared the very 
snap of the lock might disturb the invalid. 

I got out and entered, and sent up my card ; 
the servant returned almost immediately, and pre- 
ceded me with a stealthy step, as if afraid of its 
very echo, to the door of the sick room. I 
knocked softly. The door was immediately 
opened. It was a few minutes ere I could dis- 
cern anything distinctly, as the room was darkened. 

“ We have been anxiously expecting you, Sir,” 
said the same person who had opened the door. 

I looked at the speaker. She was upwards of 
fifty—of a fine commanding figure, silver hair, 
carefully gathered on each side of her face, with a 
sort cf ostentation, as if she felt conscious that 
“grey hairs were honourable ;” bright sparkling 
eyes, and a dark complexion, which, though at the 
time [ conjectured to be caused by the gloominess 
of the apartment, I afterwards found to be the 
natural hue of the sunny clime which had owned 
her as a daughter. 

“1 lost not a moment in obeying your summons, 
Madam,” said I. “ How is your daughter ?” 

“ Much the same, Sir,” she replied, pointing 
the bed—“ Eulalie, my love, here is Mr. - 

I approached her. Never had I seen such an 








alteration. She was no longer the beautiful, black- 
eyed, laughing coquette, the admiration of all. 
It was Eulalie on a sick bed, robbed of her beauty, 


As I approached, 





pining io loveliness, forgotten by her former ad- 
mirers, or remembered only in a passing inquiry— 
the ruins of a shrine once crowded with devotees ; 
and the only being left to tend her in her 
moments of anguish, save the hired servants whose 
services money can always ensure, was her widowed 
mother, watching, with that solicitude and devoted- 
ness a mother only can bestow, the frail exotic 
which seemed now ianguishing away a precarious 
existence, and whose imprisoned soul was flutter- 
ing upon her lips, as though watching for the last 
breath, on whose pinions it was to wing its way to 
immortality. 

“Tam deeply indebted to you for your attention, 
Sir,” she said, with difficulty, and with that slight 
tinge of foreign accent which is so fascinating in 
a young and besutiful girl, to which illness lent 
a charm in the present instance. 

“How do you feel,” continued I, taking my 
fair patient’s hand. 

“Very weak, Sir—I can scarcely speak.” 

. Have you any cough ?” 

** Not in the least, Sir.” 

“Do you feel any pain in your chest when you 
breathe strongly ?” 

** None, Sir.” 

Her answers to my queries, and the absence of 
the hectic upon the cheek, and the transparent ap- 
pearance of the skin, convinced me that it was not 
consumption, as I at first dreaded. 

“ Are you in any pain ?” 

“ Not the least, Sir—but so dreadfully weak.” 

“ What does the doctor say ?” said I, turning to 
the mother. 

“ He cannot tell what her complaint is; he sees 
her gradually sinking, but he cannot find out 
the cause.” ; 

Just then the servant knocked to say that a lady 
had called. Mrs. Laserre thereupon left the room. 

I felt I must own rather puzzled to imagine 
what could be the cause of her illness. 

As | looked at her, shaded, as I thought, by the 
curtains, I observed the shadow of a smile flit 
across her bloodless lips—it was momentary, but 
I imagined she must be amused at my peplexity — 
a thought flashed upon me— 

“ Your doctor is perfectly useless, my dear Miss 
Laserre,” said I; “he can do nothing for you.” 

“Indeed, Sir,” said she, startled, but as I 
thought not surprised. 

“You know he cannot; your illness is mental, 
and a doctor ‘ cannot minister to a mind diseased !’ ” 

“Well, Sir—I—you may be right—but it is 
too late now to think of remedy.” 

The tone in which she made this remark was so 
expressive of desolation of feeling, that I could 
scarcely repress my tears. 

Nay, Eulalie, you must not despair ; change of 
scene may do much to rouse you, and I feel con- 
vinced that were the elasticity of the mind re- 
gained the body would soon be restored to conva- 
lescence, and you would once more delight and 
fascinate as you were wont to do.” 
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“God grant that day may never arrive! 1 now 
feel that I have been the cause of so much 
misery to others, that I had rather lay my head on 
my last pillow than again become what 1 once 
was. Ob, Sir, there is an overruling hand in all 
these things. I trifled with honest affection—lI 
spurned true hearts, and in turn have been trifled 
with and forsaken; and though my punishment is 
bitter, it is just. I have found my sorrow in the 
same cup whence I sipped my pleasure.” 

“ But,” said I, anxious to engage her in dis- 
cussion, knowing that fatigue would bring on a 
sound sleep, whence the mind would derive fresh 
vigour to bear up under its sorrow, “is your case 
then so utterly hopeless ?” 

“Tt is,” she replied. Just then her mother 
entering broke off our conversation, which 1 had 
no opportunity, although I staid as long as polite- 
ness would permit, of renewing. 

“ You will call again, Sir,” said Eulalie, second- 
ing the appeal with a supplicatory glance, I well 
understood. 

*‘T will call to-morrow.” 

Her eye expressed her gratitude. 

“ Will she survive the day,” inquired the tear- 
ful and anxious mother, following me from the 
room; “do you think she will ?” 

“Oh, my dear lady, do not distress yourself 
thus; I trust she will survive many days—many 
years yet; she is not so near death as you imagine ; 
I see no immediate danger.” 

“Oh, do you—do you think she will recover ?” 

“I do, indeed; but I think she should go into 
the south of France, or Italy ; this climate is too 
bleak for so tender a flower.” 

“ But she cannot be removed at present.” 

“T trust she will be so far convalescent in a 
week or two as to be able to travel slowly.” 

“ You are too sanguine, I fear,” said she, 
shaking her head and sighing. 

“T hope not. In the meantime we must leave 
her in the hands of Him who is the husband of 
the widow, the father of the fatherless.” 

So saying, I took my leave. 

“Did not you then talk to her of Divine things 
—did you not pray with her ?”—Exclaims the 
pious reader! My dear friend, it is my maxim 
never to make religion a handle with which to in- 
troduce worldly affairs. 

If it be not out of place, I would, as I am 
driving home, relate a short anecdote. I had 
frequently visited a pious old lady, in my congre- 
gation, who had a large family, and had repeatedly 
remarked that whenever I entered her room, her 
son, if he happened to be there, invariably left it. 
This had gone on for some time, and knowing him 
to be a gay worldly character, I had taken no 
notice of such conduct—well knowing the dread of 
a “sermon,” which those characters always have, 
when forced into the society of religious people, 
and their consequent anxiety to avoid them. 

One morning, however, I was much surprised at 
receiving a visit from this very young gentleman. 
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He immediately began talking of the beauty of 
religion, the goodness of God, the love of the 
Saviour, and many other topics. 

“Stay, my young friend,” said I, ‘‘ not so fast. 
Do not profane religion; it is not that which has 
brought you here. You are in difficulty, and you 
want my advice. Some of your wordly friends 
have led you into a scrape, and left you there; is 
it not so?” 

He candidly confessed that it was so. ‘“ Well 
then,”’ said I, “let us see what we can do to get 
you out, and then if you feel inclined to talk of 
religion for itself, and not as a ladder to get you 
out of the pit into which you have fallen, come to 
me, and we will talk of its beauties, its riches, its 
capacity, and its necessity.” 

It affords me sincere satisfaction to record that, 
after he got over his difficulty, he did come to me, 
and we did talk over spiritual matters, and he is 
now a sincere believer in his Saviour. 

Sorrow is lightened by sharing. In my constant 
visits to Miss Laserre | had managed to insinuate 
myself into her confidence, and [I had the inex- 
pressible delight to observe that my consolatory 
endeavours were not in vain. She gradually re- 
covered her strength, until she was so far recovered 
as to be pronounced able to bear the fatigues of a 
journey. Although I had endeavoured, as far as 
was consistent with good breeding, to induce her 
to relate the cause of her sorrow, on that point 
she was invariably silent; in the midst of the most 
lively conversation, a single allusion to it threw a 
damp upon her spirits, and reserve iato her manner, 
which lasted during the visit. 

The day at length arrived when they were to 
leave England. I was there. ‘Their travelling 
carriage was drawn up; the maid servant was 
busily employed in scolding and weeping, and 
giving directions concerning her caps and her mis- 
tress’s dresses which the footman was busily pack- 
ing in the imperial in the hall; the post-boy was 
leaning lazily against the lamp-post at his horses’ 
heads, tapping his great boots with the butt end 
of his whip, or patting his horses, examining the 
harness, and tightening the girths of his saddle, to 
the admiration of a baker’s boy, who was sitting 
on his basket in front of the iron railings; while 
two or three idlers stood at the bottom of the 
steps, peeping into the hall whenever the door was 
opened, and gazing at the carriage, and examining 
the coat-crest with all the zeal of an antiquary, 
when it was not. 

“I hope we shall meet again,” said Mrs. La- 
serre; “ your kindness” 

“ Nay, Madam, I must interrupt you whenever 
you mention kindness ; I have done no more than 
my duty; we should be ready to assist each other 
in every emergency. But all are not actuated by 
this feeling. It should not enhance the merit 
doing our duty because others fail in theirs. When 
I was married, Madam, 
father’s, who had known me from m 
drinking our health, made 
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forgotten. I know not if it be original on his 
part, it was tome. ‘ May you,’ said he to us, 
‘be as united as my two legs; when one stumbles 
the other steps forward to help it ;’ this ought to 
be the feeling one for another.” 

“ The carriage is ready, Madam,” said the foot- 
man, opening the drawing-room door. 

“ We are coming directly, William,’’ said Mrs. 
Laserre. 

Now came the parting. 

Mrs. Laserre turned to me, and with tears in 
her eyes placed a small red Morocco case in my 
hands. “ Keep that,” said she, “for the sake of 
the widow and the fatherless, whose sorrows you 
have healed, and whose tears you have dried. God 
bless you!” She hastily left the room to recover 
her self-possession. 

I turned to Eulalie. 

She rose. ‘Farewell my dear child,” said I, 
“God grant that you may be restored to us in con- 
firmed health, and that speedily.” 

“ Ah, Sir,”’ she replied with a sigh; and laid 
her hand upon her heart, thereby intimating where 
the disease lay. 

“But, although,” continued she, “I have 
turned a deaf ear to all hints upon the subject—(I 
felt I blushed at a rebuke so unconsciously ad- 
ministered)—I have not been unmindful of your 
anxiety for my welfare. When I am far away, let 
these recall the absent Eulalie. They were com- 
menced under far different circumstances, and with 
far different intentions; they were intended to re- 
cord my triumphs, but they tell only of my defeat.” 
So saying, she put into my hand an elegantly 
bound book, about the size of an album. “ And 
when you meet with anything in them you may 
feel inclined to censure, forget not the pride which 
prompted them is humbled; the heart, the ex- 
uberance of whose gaiety rendered it callous to 
the eloquence of affection, is now crushed. They 
are not perfect, nor indeed can they be till I am 
in my grave, when it will be for you to complete 
them.” 

She burst into tears; the excitement was too 
much for her. 

Her mother now returned. 

“‘ Why, Eulalie! in tears, my love ?” 

*‘Good bye, my sweet girl,” said I. I folded 
her in my arms, and breathed a short but fervent 
prayer over her. I pressed my lips to her fore- 
head, and gently wiping the tears from her eyes, 
drew her hand through my arm, and led her down 
stairs to the carriage. Her mother followed. 
* You will write sometimes,” said Eulalie, when 
they were seated. “I will—farewell.” 

“ Farewell !” 

The footman assisted the maid into the dickey, 
the postillion mounted his horse, and applied the 
whip and spur to the animals, and the footman, 
after two or three springs, established himself by 
the side of the maid, and they were gone. Except 
when the carriage turned out of the street, I 
caught a glimpse of a hand waving from the win- 





dow—it was momentary, and I was alone. Who is 
there that is not familiar with that desolate feeling 
which steals over a man when he sees his beloved 
relative or faithful friend whirled away from him? 
Amid the hurry of securing a place, attending to 
the luggage, putting on travelling garments, and 
enumerating the little remembrances, and expres- 
sing the hopes of a speedy reunion, or promises of 
an early visit, this is not felt; but when they are 
gone— 

I received letters from Eulalie by every post, 
each of which brought intelligence of amendment, 
until at length one announced their arrival at 
Nice, where they intended staying ; also, in a post- 
script, she added, “I hope I have not suffered in 
your estimation by your perusal of my notes of 
my career; remember what I told you at parting; 
‘the heart, the exuberance of whose gaiety rendered 
it callous to the eloquence of affection, is now 
crushed ;’ let this disarm you.” 

As the reader may feel as anxious to know the 
contents of her memorandum as I was, I will pro- 
ceed, without delay, to lay them before him. 


Jan. 12, 18—.—I have a few minutes to spare 


‘while my mother is finishing her toilet to scribble. 


My heart is all in a flutter. Lord C will be 
there, and the Marquis of , who is eternally 
sighing and fluttering round Isabella W——, who, 
in consequence of his attentions, looks at me tri- 
umphantly, as though she would say, “I have got 
a Marquis in my train.’ It is very strange if I 
do not humble her. Here I glanced in a pier glass ; 
that glance induced a second, until I rose and con- 
templated myself with satisfaction for some mo- 
ments, during which survey my mother entered, 
unheard. ‘“ Ah, Eulalie,” said she—(I started)-— 
could that glass reflect the heart, as faithfully as 
the form, the contemplation might not be so 
pleasing.” 

I was completely abashed at this rebuke from 
my kind mother, and blushed deeply. 


Jan. 13.—Never have I seen a poor girl so 
thoroughly mortified as Bella was at the ball last 
night. The Marquis was there at her side as 
usual, and took no notice of me. I was piqued— 
I walked past and dropped my handkerehief—he 
picked it up, and returned it to me with the utmost 
elegance. I looked at him, dropped my ‘eyes, 
thanked him, blushed, sighed, curtseyed, and 
turned away. I had the gratification of observing 
that though he was still talking to Bella, his eyes fol- 
lowed mine wherever I went. We stood up for 
a quadrille. Whenever his eyes met mine I 
looked down. In short, I spared none of the 
artillery of glances or smiles to effect my triumph. 
When the dance was over, and he had handed 
Bella to a seat, he approached me. 

“ May I have the supreme pleasure of dancing 
the next quadrille with Miss Laserre ?” 

This would not suit. “I am engaged, my 
Lord !” 

“The next, perhaps ?” 
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«J am engaged for that also!” 


«There seems to be a monopoly of your fair | dress seemed the only thing military about him. 


youn ntleman in mili costume, bat whose 
g ge tary 


hand, Miss Laserre, against which I, in common | 


with the excluded, must exclaim.” 

« The regret, my Lord, is mutual.” 

« Mutual, Mi+s Laserre!” He caught my hand. 
Isabella was looking. ‘Are you disengaged for 
the fourth dance from this ?” 

I had gone far enough. 

«“] am, my Lord.” 

He relinquished my hand and walked bak to 
Bella. He addressed her; she pouted and looked 
sulky; he spoke again ; she answered in a single 
monosyllable. He bowed stiffly to her and walked 
to another part of the room. 

A word to young ladies in passing. If you are 
out, and your admirers chance to talk to any pretty 
girl who may happen to be in the party, do not 
sulk, and pout, and scold; you drive him to make 
disagreeable comparisons. Show him, by a melan 
choly yet re proachful tenderness, how much his 
conduct wounds you, and your object will be ob. 
tained. If he be worth your affection he will 
immediately refrain. Half my conquests have 
been made in that way. 

When the s*rvant announced supper, the Mar- 
quis approached me, and claimed the performance 
of my promise to accompany him. 

As we passed some shrubs which were ranged 


on each side of the staircase, he plucked a flower. , 


“Will Miss Laserre keep this for my sake ?” 

Bella was close beliad, and overheard us. She 
darted an angry glance at the Marquis. I laughed, 
“Really, my Lord,” said I, “ If I were to preserve 
all the flowers I have given me I should have 
rather a singular bouquet, avd rather a faded one, 
too—(Ile frowned) —but this is so pretty that it 
would be a pity it should share the general fate.” 
His countenance brightened up again. 

“You do me too much honour, Miss Laserre.” 

“Nay, my Lord, I spoke of preserviug the 
flower, not you.” 

He laughed. “It shall be my representative 
with the fair Kulalie.” 

“I hope, my Lord, you will not fade so soon as 
that will ” 

“Not were I so happy.” 

I had placed it in my bosom. 

“That will not preserve it, [assure you ; it will 
fade the sooner.’ 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“Why, look, my Lord, it is already drooping.” 

“That is beneath the glance of your eyes.” 

“Is their influence, then, so fatal ?” 

“Tt is,” said he, bowing and placing his hand 
on his breast. 

“Then, my Lord, beware lest you should also 
Wither,” 

This sort of conversation was continued during 
the supper. As we were seated at the cross table, 
I had an opportunity of observing Isabella, who 
sat nearly at the bottom of the long one. She 
Was now engaged in a spirited flirtation with a 


| I, rather maliciously, I confess. 








I directed the Marquiy’s attention to this. 

“She seems in excellent spirits to night,” said 
He ,thought so, 
too, and looked keenly at me for a momeut— 
* considering whom she has offended.” 

What man can resist a well-timed compliment, 
especially from a woman's lips ? 

“ May I have the pleasure of taking a glass of 
wine with you, Eulalie ?” 

I started. The voice was familiae—mournfal. 
It was William » an old acquaintance. He 
was seated opposite me. 

“With much pleasure.” 

I blushed slightly. My hand trembled as I 
conveyed the wine to my lips. 

“[ hope Miss Lasvrre will excuse the interrap- 
tion,” he sighed. 

Lechoed it. I was dull. Why? 

“ Muy I he permitted to call upou Miss Laserre 
to-morrow ?”” said the Marquis. 

“ Tf it will afford you any gratification, my Lord ; 
I can have no objection.” 

“T shall anticipate much pleasure from seeing 
you. 

“ That,” replied I, “I much question. Even 
suppose you should see me, which is very unlikely, 
my pale cheeks aud heavy eyes will scarcely be 
worth looking at.” 

“ But there will still be the charms of her 
music breathing voice.” 

“If [ should catch cold to-night, my Lord, your 
simile will be spoiled; besides, conversation flags 
in the mornings.” 

* Not where Miss Laserre is ” 

“Make not so sure of that; 
dancing has recommenced.” 

“* May I have the pleasure of dancing with vou, 
Eul lie ?” said William. 1 bowed—the Marquis 
looked perplexed —I was perplexed—lI was glad 
of the interruption; he had gone far enough for 
the first conversation. 

“Must I lose you, then, Eulalie?” he whis- 
pered. 

“You did not ask me to dance, my Lord.” 

“I own my neglect, and ask your pardon;” 
he pressed my hand—“ The next then?’ 

“T shall leave, 1 expect, immediately after this 
quadrille.” 

William approached with much hesitation. I 
took his arm—TI looked over my shoulder at the 
Marquis—le was leaning with his elbow on the 





but hark, the 


mantelpiece, looking very sentimental, and watch- 


ing us. 

“Oh, Eulalie,” said William, “I did not anti- 
cipate this pleasure.” 

“You did not ask for it, before.” 

“I did not; you were so sought after, and 


although etiquette would not permit you to refuse, 
1 did not wish to do violence to your inclinations.” 
“You did not think of that, just now!” 
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I am aware I am no dancer, nor am I calculated to 
shine in a ball room.” 

“Then why do you dance now ?” 

“For the pleasure of a moment’s conversation 
with you; but if my company be irksome, you are 
released from your engagement.” 

“TI do not wish it.” 

The mournful strain of the conversation touched 
me ; I knew he loved me, and though I perhaps 
liked him better than any one else, I could not 
conquer my flirting propensities, 

“Who have you been dancing with?” said I, 
while the side couples were going through the 
figure. 

“‘T have not been dancing at all !’’ 

“ What! could you not get a partner ?” 

“ Many, but not one whose society I valued.” 

I felt I got the worst of the skirmish, so, like a 
prudent general, relinquished the attack. 

“We are going your way, William; if you like 
we will set you down at your door.” 

“T fear I shall be intruding.” 

“Not at all, we shall be very happy of your 
society,” 

“Do you mean it ?” 

The Marquis approached immediately after the 
dance 

“You will dance with me? your carriage has 
not yet arrived,” 

‘It is waiting now, my lord,” said my mother, 
who joined us at the moment. 

As he handed me through the hall, Isabella, who 
was waiting for their carriage, darted a spiteful 





look at me. I smiled; “ Good evening, my dear 
Bella,” said I. She tossed her head and turned 
round. 


The Marquis and I looked at her, then at each 
other. 

“ Poor thing,” said I. 

“Why do you pity her?” said the Marquis. 

“IT can judge of the bitterness of her disap- 
pointment, from what my own feelings would be 
in similar circumstances.” 

** You flatter me,” said he. 

“That, my Lord, is impossible.” 

“ How so ?”’ 

“Truth cannot be considered flattery.” » 

_ “Good night,” said he, as I drew up the car- 
riage window ; “ parting is such sweet sorrow”’ 
~——I heard no more. 

We were all silent from different motives. My 
mother was fatigued with the excitement of the 
evening, and quietly dozed in one corner. Wil- 
liam—I don’t know why; and myself from a 
variety of conflicting sensations, in which my 
triumph formed no trifling ingredient. After we had 
remained silent for about five minutes, though it 
seemed much longer 





“Oh, Eulalie,” whispered William. He quietly 
laid his hand upon mine: I felt his warm breath 
upon my neck and face: “ You know not bow I 
love you!” 

I could not trust myself to reply, so I remained | 





silent. Finding my hand remain passively in his, he 
quickly stole his other arm round my waist, “ Oh, 
you do not know how devotedly I love you;” he 
pressed me gently to his bosom—I had no power 
to resist him, for I really loved him—my breast 
heaved almost convulsively. “ Bless you!’’ he ex. 
claimed, and madly pressed his lips to mine. Do 
you—will you aot love me, my adored Eulalie » 

The carriage stopped at his house. That saved 
me from a confession which might have been 
awkward. 

“ Bless me,” said my mother, waking up, “are 
we at home already ?” 

“No, Madam,” said he, gently disengaging his 
arm, “ but I must wish you good night.” 

“God bless you, Eulalie!’’ he whispered. [ 
could not resist returning the pressure of his hand. 

“God bless you, William !” I murmured. 

But there is the Marquis come to make his 
promised morning call. I must see him for a few 
moments, at least; his acquaintance is still too 
young to be trifled with. 


March 3.—The Marquis has just made an offer 
of his hand, and I refusedhim! I could not help 
pitying him, he looked so miserable. 

“Have you not led me to believe you loved 
me?” said he ; “you cannot be serious, Eulalie.” 

“Indeed, my Lord, this would be carrying a 
joke too far.” 

“T think that has been done already, Eulalie. 
Oh, do not doom me to utter misery ; let me en- 
treat—let me implore, conjure you.” He flung 
himself on his knees before me. “ Do not reject 
my suit.” I burst out laughing; my heart 
reproached me instantly, but I could not resist the 
impulse ; it seemed so utterly absurd to see a man 
in such a melo-dramatic position. 

“ Proud, unfeeling girl,” said he, rising, “ to 
mock at the anguish of a heart that loves you. 
There are few whom I should have wooed in vain ; 
but I offered you my hand because my heart was 
devoted to you. God grant you may never know 
what it is to love without return !” 

When he was gone I sat down on the ottoman 
and wept. I had not done wrong in refusing him. 
I could never have loved him ; my heart was not 
my own; but my conscience was loud in eon 
demnation of the encouragement I had given bim. 
It was the first dash of sorrow and compunction I 
had known. Pride was busy whispering, ‘‘ Eulalie, 
Marchioness,”” into my ear. Affection inadequately 
spurned all such temptation. 


March 25.—I was reading in my own room 
after breakfast when my mother entered. 

She put a newspaper into my hand—and pcint- 
ing to a paragraph said, “read that.” The unusual 
tone of her voice caused me to look at her before 
complying with her mandate. 

She had been weeping. 

I flew into her arms, and kissing her cheeks, 
eagerly pressed her to tell me the cause of her 
sorrow. 
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Tears were her only reply. 
I then in the greatest agitation read as follows— 
«Extraordinary attempt at Suicide. About 
six o'clock yesterday morning the neighbourhood 
——, was alarmed by the report of a pistol at 
the residence of the Marquis of ”* The story 
was told in the usual style, and the reporter 
added, “It was supposed that disappointment in 





love was the cause of his rash attempt, as a letter: 


gas found on his dressing table addressed to 
Ealalie L , which name was also engraved on 
the back of the miniature.” I sat motionless ; the 

per fell from my hands. 

“Ts this unhappy man’s blood on your head, 
Eulalie ?”’ 

“Qb, mother, my dearest mother,’—I burst 
into tears. 

“Have you,” continued she sternly, “ ever 
given him any encouragement ~ 

«T—may”’ 

“You have trifled with a warm and an affection- 
ate heart, and this is the consequence. LEulalie, 
read that paragraph again; you need no further 
reproof from me.”’ 

I hastily put on my bonnet and cloak, and ran 
down stairs. 

“Where are you going, Eulalie?” said my 
mother. 

“To the Marquis of 

“For what ?” 

“T know not; but I must 

At the door I met William We shook 
hands, and I burst into tears. With true delicacy 
he forbore to make any remark ; he did not even 
ask where I was going, but offered me his arm. I 
took it, and we walked in total silence to the 
Marquis’s house. He then left me, and said he 
would wait outside. 

In the drawing room I met Isabella. She was 
sobbing bitterly. I flung my arms round her 
ueck. 

“Oh, forgive me, forgive me,” I cried. 

“Eulalie ! do not ask forgiveness of me; if your 
own heart forgive you, Ido. But, Oh! you saw 
another happy; you envied her ; you sowed discord 
between her and the object of her love, and sought 
bee heart’s idol, only to trample upon it, to crush 
it 19 

The doctor now entered the room. 

“How is the Marquis? are there any hopes of 
his life ?’ said I. 

He started—“I behold before me the fair 
Fulalie, the original of that miniature’—— 

“For the love of Heaven, tell me his state!” 

_ He shook his head—sighed—looked at me, and 
sighed again. 

“ Are there then no hopes ?” 

I suppose the intensity of my anguish imparted 
‘peculiar energy to the inquiry. 

He came up to me, gently took my hand, and 

me to a seat—“ None.” 
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Isabella weeping over me. I remained a quiet ob 
server. 

“Oh, Enulalie!” apostrophized she, “how I 
could have loved you, but you would not. This is 
your first victim; your beauty has been a curse ; it 
is like the hot blast of the desert, carrying de- 
struction in its rapid course. But it will have an 
end.” 

I was surprised at the beauty of her language ; 
but I had no power to reply. 

She wept on in silence. 

“T am better now, doctor, thank you,” said I, 
in reply to his inquiry; “ but tell me of —of’’—— 

“‘ Mortification of the wound is to be dreaded ; 
he is in pain now, should that cease, it is hopeless.”’ 

“Can I not see him ?” 

“He must not be disturbed.’’ 


March 10-—* Hush! he sleeps,”’ said the Doc- 
tor, as I entered the Marquis’s room. 

“No, Doctor,” said he, “I do not—Oh, Eula- 
lie!” I gave him my hand; he pressed it to his 
burning lips. 

“Do you feel any pain now ?” 


7? 








“ None, Eulalie ! 

The Doctor looked at me, and shook his head. 
I sat down; buried my face in my hands, and 
wept ! 

“Do not weep, Eulalie,’’ said the Marquis. 

“Oh, my Lord! I must, or my heart will 
burst !’" 

“ Does my fate then distress you ?” 

“Oh, could I die to save you, my Lord, I 
would”———. 

“Do not call me my Lord; I shall soon be 
where the beggar and the prince sleep side by 
side ; call me George! Oh, Eulalie; did you but 
love me, I could die happy.” 

“Oh, I do—I do”—I murmured. 

I bent my head over his, my hair mingled with 
his, my tears fell upon his face, our lips met—he 
raised his arm, and pressed me to him. 

I felt his grasp relax— 

“Oh, Eulalie—I die—happy” 
The exertion had opened the wounds afresh. 
He expired. 


March 10.—Oh, how could I have trifled with 
so generous a heart; how could I have abused his 
confidence? Having no relations, he has left me 
heiress to the whole of his splendid property. Had 
he any relative I would not take it. But he has 


none, 


June 20.—I have just seen Isabella laid in her 
last home! Why am I doomed to survive but to 
behold the wreck of all those of whose ruin I have 
been the cause? Winter will return, but where 
sliall I find my companions? Conscience replies, 
“In the grave where thou bast laid them.” 


September 14.—“ Eulalie,” said William, ‘‘is 
that your final answer ?” 
We were walking in the garden attached to my 








“ Noue !* I shrieked, and fainted. 
When I recovered from my fit, I perceived | 


mother’s country house. 
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‘It must be—you will soon find some other to 
return your affection.” 

A voice within me whispered, ‘ Remember the 
Marquis !” 

“ Kulalie; I do not desire it—but—farewell for 
VT se ccce 

“And how is my fair Eulalie?’ said C ; 
raising his hat as he crossed the lawn towards me. 

“Quite well, thank you—did you meet Wil- 
lan ta ee 

“Yes, I saw him walking briskly down the lane. 
He took no notice of me, however, but talked 
rapidly to himself. 

“ Remember the Marquis,” said conscience. 

“T have some engravings to show you, Eulalie ; 
let us sit down in the arbour.” 

“That is a beautiful landscape, is it not ?” said 
he, when we were seated. 

I moved my arm—the picture fell to the ground 
—he stooped to pick it up—I bent forward for the 
same purpose—our heads came in coutact—he 
begged my pardon—I laughed. 

“Ah!” said he, “ would you loved me as well 
as you do William ——~” 

“I do not love him.” 

I heard a sigh—I turned. William stood be- 
fore me! 

“ Methinks, Sir,” said I, warmly, “ your good 
breeding should at least have prevented you from 
playing the eavesdropper !” 

‘I have not, Eulalie,” said he, mournfully. “I 
returned for my pocket-book, which I left bere on 
the seat.” 

It was still lying there, although it had not 
been observed by us before. As I took it up to 
give it to him, a miniature dropped out. It was 
my own, 

“IT hope you will forgive my intrusion,” said 
he, hurriedly snatching it up, while his cheeks 
were suffused with a deep blush.” 

He left—l1 called him back, but he heard me 
not. I called again—he was gone! I turned to 
C ; he stood with his eyes fixed on the ground 
like a condemned criminal. 

Nov. 4.—Now, indeed, is my punishment come 
upon me. My head throbs, my eyeballs burn, and 
my hand trembles so that I can hardly write. 
Yesterday William called to pay his respects to 
me. I had not seen him for nearly three months. 
He remarked upon the weather, and after touching 
upon a variety of the most common place topics 
rose. 

*“* You seem in haste, William,” said I. 

“1 do not wish to detain Miss Laserre too long.” 

“Miss Laserre! how formal, how cold! Has 
she offended you, William ?” 

My voice must have betrayed a degree of 
tenderness more than [ intended. 

“Can you ask me that Eulalie? Have you not 
trifled with my happiness ?” 

“ But will you not forgive me, William ?” I was 
so affected by his melancholy, that I could not 
help showing my feelings. 














“ Forgive you, Eulalie ?” 

“Yes; is that so hard a task? Did you not 
once say that” 

“TI loved you! Idid Eulalie; but you rejected 
me—and it is too late now!” 

“Too late, William ! what do you mean ?” 

How my sorrows had humbled me! 

“ Eulalie—oh, would to Heaven you had not 
trifled with me so long! but, I—I am going to be 
married |” 

“Going to be married, William?’ I sunk 
down upon the sofa. 

“Yes, Eulalie! Oh that I had known this but 
a week sooner !” 

Now was my cup of misery full. 

“My honour forbids me to desert the girl whose 
heart I have gained. I preserve my iutegrity, but 
my happiness is gone for ever !”” 

. I wept in silence for some minutes. At length 
he approached me. 

* Farewell, Eulalie,—for ever !” 

“* For ever, William !” 








This was the end of her twemoranda. The 
paper was spotted; and the ink had run. in many 
places as though it had been deluged with tears, 
Underneath them was a piece of a newspaper fast- 
ened into the book, being the announcement of 
his marriage; a'd surrounded with a broad black 
line, and beneath it, written in a trembling hand 
— This is a fitting epitaph for the monument of 
my folly!” 

“Poor, Eulalie!” I exclaimed, when I had 
perused these records of folly ; “truly did you say 
that you found your sorrow in the same cup from 
whence you sipped you®pleasure ; poor gi:l!” 

The last event bad occurred about six months 
previous to my first visit to her. 

| kept up a constant correspondence with 
Eulalie and her mother, and had the satisfaction of 
hearing that her health was entirely re-established, 
and that they proposed returning in the spring. 

Oue morning, on looking over the newspaper, In 
the part appropriated to the births, marriages, and 
deaths, I observed in the obituary, “ Diced, at her 
residence, the beloved wife of William , Esq. 
aged 22 years.” 

The feelings with which I read the announce: 
ment were rather pleasureable than otherwise, as [ 
thought of Eulalie! ‘Dear girl,” I ejaculated, 
there may yet be happiness in store for thee!” 

I lost no time in sending her the newspaper. 

About two months afterwards I received a letter 
from her. It ran thus :— 

“Your last, my dear Sir, received about a fort- 
night since, agitated,alarmed, and perplexed me; yet 
halt, dare I say, pleased me. No, that would be 
unfeeling. 1 then found that all my calmness of 
feeling was false: the past rushed upon me like 8 
torrent, and swept away my resolves. My health 
has consequently suffered a little. This eveming 
we go to a ball given by the British Consul, where 
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we shall meet several strangers jnst arrived, and He was dressed in deep black, and looked very 


w them two or three Englishmen, Time was pale and sv. 


amor . ; : ‘ 
ghen I should have reyoiced in the prospect of a He passed without seeing me. 
conquest, but Lam thoroughly changed now, The Presently he repxssei by himself. Several per- 


ouly being whom | would care to meet is a thou | sons coming up at the same time, he stepped into 
sand miles off. I would [ were near hin now; [| | the recess to make room for them. “ William,” 
might, perhaps, console him in his anguish... But | said [. 

it is now time to dress for this odious ball. If I He started, and turned round. 


have time before the post leaves I will give you an I took his proffered arm, aud we strolled into 
account of it. .... . I cansot believe it. L must | the garden. 

have been dreaming. We arrived at the Consul’s “ Shall we join the dancers ?” said he, 

house. The company was certainly very brilliant. “I have refused every one to night. I cannot.” 
The ball was given in the open air, as is the custom “You will not refuse me once. I know you 
bere in fine weather. The air was impregnated | will not.” 

with the fragrance of the orange blossom and the He had not over estimated his influence with me, 


elegant acacia; the trees were illuminated with | So now, my dear Sir, adieu. I have written you a 
coloured lamps, and a band of music was stationed | long letter this time, as | kuow you will be pleased 
in an alcove at the lower extremity, over which | to hear such good news from Fucatte. 
were the Royal arms of England in variegated When they returned to London in the spring, 
lanps, surrounded «with banners, &c. ‘The whole | Eulatie had changed her name, an! is now the 
had a most imposing appearance. I was seated in | happy mother of three sweet children. I o'ten 
a recess formed by a window in the refreshment | drop in in the evening, and there is invariably a 
room, when [ heard a voice whose tones | thought | chair reserved in the corner for me. Her mother 
Iknew. I started, rose, and stood rivetted with | died about two years since, and left me a handsome 
attention ; when to my astonishment I saw William | legacy. Eulalie often remarks bow little she de- 
approach the spot where I was, in close couversa- | serves her present happiness, and sometimes we 
tion with a beautiful young English girl, the belle | talk of the Marquis of , till she weeps that 
of the place. | ever she became a coquette. 














THE DRESSING GOWN AND THE SENTINEL’S CLOAK. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF C. SPINDLER.) 


CHAPTER VII. | paradise into purgatory, to the regiment, where 
It often happens in life that we encounter the | the shrill voice of the commander marks the time, 
very person whom we most wish to avoid. Shortly | the noise of the horses hoofs forms the accompani- 
after the above related conversation, Eugenie sud- | ment, and the deafening trumpets blow away from 
denly met in the hall the Baron von Risberg, who | the former amateur all tolerable sense of sound 
had come with some information to the Colonel. | and spirit of harmony, as formerly the walls of 
The commandant was not at home, and his daugh- | Jericho.” 
ter would on no account have allowed the young | Eugenie listened so attentively that the work 
man to wait there, as was usual with soldiers. He | fell from her hands, looked sadly at the Baron, and 
received a pressing invitation to enter the adjoin- | spoke like compassion itself ; 
ing apartment, and, after many ap: logies, at last | “Let us hope, Herr von Risberg, that the 
did so, Engenie and Anna sat down to their | strange circumstances in which you are placed 
work, glancing now out of the window, now at the | will uot be of long continuance, but be speedily 
elegant dragoon, who stood by the piano turning | changed for more favou~able ones.” 
over the music and drawings which lay on it. “ How p'easant do these compassionate words 
There was at first little conversation; neither | from beautiful lips sound to the neglected dra- 
spoke. Leo at length broke the silence by making | goon,” answered Leo gallantly; “but I fear your 
some sensible remark about music. Anna, who | sympathy misleads you. His Serene Highness 
Was a performer, became interested aud answered. | likes every thing solid, and never approves of half 
Her friend, no laggard in the mysteries of Euterpe’s | measures. So I live in the pleasant anticipation 
art, was unwillingly drawn in, and the conversation | of being obliged to endure my eight years of 
lasted above a quarter of an hour, without deviat | service, unless an example be made of me, #8 an 
ing from the subject first started. Leo made the | extraordinary culprit, aud 1 am kept beyoud tue 
first diversion. usual time.” 





“Ot what avail to me talking myself here, with “You accommodate yourself very well to your 
you amiable devotees of the muses, deep iuto the | situation,” said Auna, “ and bear what is serious 
‘iguification and secrets of the wonderful art of | gaily.” 
sound. ‘The next moment will drive me out of “ Should I seriously grieve over what is serious?” 
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asked Leo, smiling. “No. What do I want? 
I ride, walk, stand, may now and then sit, at times 


even sleep. My money enables me to make myself 
as comfortable as your good father will permit, 
and each day I am obliged to confess myself, that 
it is not so much the Duke’s commands as my own 
will which prevent my laying down the noble 
trade of arms, Were it not for my uncle and my 
small estate, neither of which I would willingly 
expose either to the vengeance of the Duke or to 
confiscation, you may believe, ladies, I should not 
be afraid of a little desertion. The forced oath of 
the soldier is no oath at all; dearer have already 
been broken, more agreeable fetters deserted ; 
three-quarters of an hour’s journey from Nebrlin- 
gen, and one is over the border. A tolerably long 
walk would carry me into some other state. But 
no; I remain, and am a volunteer, serving from 
caprice, aud for my own enjoyment. With you, 
ladies, I have enjoyed an unusual and undeserved 
pleasure—that of friendly intercourse ; banished 
from every circle, whether of soldiers or civilians, 
I am not often a guest.” 

The ladies, flattered, bowed ; and Eugenie, who 
considered it her duty to say something civil to 
the polite young man, replied : 

“ The consciousness of your worth must support 
you under the repulsive rudeness of the multitude, 
either seeing in your uniform a man who is far 
beneath them, or else a disturber of the peace, a 
culprit, who might draw upon themselves a share 
in the Duke's displeasure. Such people do not 
know the deceitfulness of outward appearances, 
and that generosity is not unfrequently concealed 
under the mask of crime.” 

She uttered these last words almost too signifi- 
cantly, for Leo regarded her with surprise, and 
answered gallantly : 

“ Like a true poet I despise the clamours of 
the multitude. To be exculpated in your eyes, 
lady, and in those of your friend, is my sole wish.” 

“Your only one?” laughed Anna. “ Really 
Baron von Risberg! Do you cherish no other ?” 

Leo mischievously reflected for a few moments, 
and then answered: “ Were I permitted one, it 
should only be to sit for an hour or two in Major 
Ruppel’s place, leaning out of his window, with 
his pipe, and all his arrogance, and look down on 
him keeping guard in the cold in my stead.” 

The girls laughed, and Eugenie added, “ It 
would be only too slight a punishment for the ill- 
mannered man, Oh! I saw him how horridly he 
behaved yesterday, when you....... ” She 
coloured and was silent, for it would not have 
been right to let the young man know that she 
had allowed him to attract so much of her attention 
while on guard. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“Speak of the devil and he is sure to appear.” 
A clanking of spurs in the hall! Was it the 
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Colonel? Leo, rather embarrassed, drew himself 
up. The girls, who had all along been looking 
out of the window and watching for their father, 
were likewise a little frightened. A knock at the 
door, however, reassured them. ‘“ Come in ;” and 
the Major, of ‘whom they had just been talking, 
entered to pay his respects, greeted them, bowed, 
and kissed Eugenie’s hand. The next moment his 
eyes encountered those of Risberg, who was stand. 
ing at the door in true military style, as straight as 
an arrow, and in his own mind heartily cursing the 
meeting, His officer measured him morosely from 
head to foot, then turned, and said— 

“What is the meaning of this, ladies? Are 
you enforcing a strict arrest? What are you 
doing here, Risberg ?” 

“Waiting for the Colonel,” answered Leo, 
monotonously. 

“This is not the proper place,” said the Major 
angrily. ‘ You should know where you ought to 
be. Ladies’ sitting rooms are no place for you.” 

Without wasting another word, but with a 
military salute to his officer and grateful looks 
towards the two ladies, Leo turned and quitted 
the apartment. 

“An obtrusive, awkward, tiresome fellow,” 
growled out the Major venomously. 

Anna tried to take his part, but in vain. 

« Forward, impertinent, unbearable,” were added 
to the former epithets, “‘the essence of everything 
that is troublesome. A good-for-nothing fellow, 
with whom no ceremony is to be observed, who 
must be treated as he deserves. The Colonel 
would uot be best pleased were I to tell him that 
his daughters had called into the room that disso- 
lute fellow, who is reprobated by every father and 
husband !” 

“He looks very dangerous, does he not ?” re- 
turned Eugenie, laughing; ‘to speak honestly, he 
does not seem so to me, and I should have thought 
that something was due to his rank.” 

“His rank,” repeated the Major, more ve- 
hemently than before, ‘‘ What has his rank to say 
to it? Asa Jagdjunker it was all very well. A 
baron is nobody except in his proper dress, and 
serving as a volunteer. But his right honourable 
lordship is here in punishment, as a common dra 
goon, and the Duke’s commands are strict to treat 
him as a plebeian. It always vexes me to read im 
his yellow beak of a face, that I must say sie* to 
the fellow. God forgive those who forbid us the 
use of the plain legitimate, repulsatory, annihila 
ting er,t and oblige us to be polite to commoa 
soldiers. ‘There has been an end to all proper 
subordination ever since. The wretches have the 
hardihood to think ; and a dragoon ought to know 
nothing more than that there should be five in & 
stable, seven abreast on the road, and eleven in 4 
menage.”’ 


——— 





* In common conversation, except among very intimate 
friends the Germans use the third person plural. 
+ Er, the third person singular is rather a contemptuows 


| form of address, 
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« We do not know anything about that,” said 
Apna, yawning. “ How is it, however, that you 
are so particularly severe upon the Baron ?” 

He rolled his eyes, pouted his bullying lips, but 
nevertheless, condescended to speak, “ Look you, 
ladies—I might say, that there are people whom 

ou know at a glance you cannot endure”— 

“Yes, certainly,” interrupted Eugenie, signifi- 
cantly. be 
« But,” he continued, “I will give you a full 
explanation. About a week after the fellow had 
joined the regiment, I gave him a direct opportu- 
nity of obliging me. You must know that the 
recruits think a great deal of being in their su- 

rior’s good books. We can annoy them even to 
making the blood flow’’ 
~ «Hum !” exclaimed the friends, contemptuously. 
ne Phyiar, my hound, was ill,” he continued ; 
“and the hunting season approaching, some de- 
cided course must be taken. Neither doctor nor 
quack could do anything to save the dying animal. 
I then bethought myself of Risberg. He had 
been Jagdjunker, I reflected—of course under- 
stands all about dogs and such things, and will do 
me the favour of prescribing for Phylar. So I 
sent my servant to the Herr Baron von Risberg, 
with the Herr Baron von Ruppel’s compliments, 
&e. &. What answer do you think he returned. 
That he would not attend my dog, but should any- 
thing happen to myself, he would be most happy 
tocure me. I wanted to place him under arrest, 
but the young devil of a fellow vehemently asserted 
that he had spoken seriously ; he was a surgeon ; 
and Doctor Dreblatt might examine him, if we did 
not believe it. But strange to say, the Colonel 
tells me, the regimental surgeon was on the fourth 
day completely silenced, and said that the Baron’s 
assertion was perfectly correct. Was it not too 
bad? How shall I ever be able to regard the fel- 
low with favourable eyes ?” 

“Tt is certainly uupardonable,’’ said Eugenie, 
“that Risberg should presume to be right on the 
occasion ; but pardon me, Herr Major, you treat the 
young man too badly. I happened yesterday to 
overhear you, whilst reclining in the window, 
smoking most comfortably, say to your sister, 
pointing at the same time to the Baron, who was 
pacing up and down before the arsenal, wrapped 
in his cloak: ‘It is pleasanter this cold autumnal 
evening to be up here in a warm dressing gown, 
than to walk about there in a coarse sentinel’s 
cloak. But that fellow down there is none the 
worse for it, it does him good, and he has deserved 
it” The first part of your speech was not polite, 
the second offensive, and if the young man, who 
must have heard it, were not generous, if he were 
to make a complaint” 











“I would trample him under foot,” asserted 
the Major, with the air of a bully. “ What I have 
said I can prove, and as the fellow attacked our 
noble Prince Ernst—with murderous intent, as it 
is reported—he deserves a much worse fate than 
to be under my command !”’ 
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“ Preserve me from ever being under it,” said 
Anna, as she left the room to attend to her domes- 
tic affairs. 

He seized the opportunity, approached Eugenie, 
and spoke as gently as his innate coarseness 
would allow, “ Your adopted sister may say what 
she pleases, but to those whom I love, I am 
kind and gentle, nay, ever ready to place myself 
under orders. Dearest Eugenie, a soldier should 
not speak in enigmas. I cannot express to you 
the pleasure it gives me to find that you take the 
trouble of observing, in however slight a degree, 
what takes place in my window. I confess to you 
that it is not undesignedly I so often recline ia 
mine and watch yours.” 

“Very flattering,” was the dry answer, “ but I 
must confess I cannot understand the object of the 
reconnaissance. For my part, I assure you—it 
shall never occur again, and you, I hope, will like- 
wise, for the future, close both window and cur- 
tains, or look at something else besides my flower 
pots, which have now no more flowers to exhibit.” 

“Cruel,” he sighed, trying to act the disconso- 
late, “‘ What then should my eyes seek save the 
most prudish of all flowers? In short, Mein 
Fraulein, is it my fate to be favoured by the father, 
yet rejected by the daughter whom I adore ?” 

“‘My dear Major,’’ replied Eugenie, beginning 
to weary of the scene: “‘ My father may do as he 
pleases with his dragoons, but I alone dispose of 
my heart. I am too young, too lovely for you.” 

“ Zounds!” burst forth Von Ruppell: “A man 
is in his prime at eight-and-thirty, and you may 
ask in the capital, what the Duke said of my figure 
at the last review. With respect to liveliness I will 
keep pace with you. Do not horse and man alike 
tremble when I bear down in front of my men? I 
flatter myself I am still able to give a blow with 
the flat of my sword—now, unfortunately, done 
away with—as stoutly and as gracefully as twenty 
years ago. What more would you have ?” 

‘“‘T—I will have no soldier,” she answered, em- 
barrassed. “ Wars make widows and orphans.” 

“Well, then, for your sake, I would content 
myself with some post in the civil service. A 
dressing gown now appears to me far preferable 
for a uniform, which can never be tight enough to 
satisfy his Serene Highness.” 

“ Am I to rob the State of so brave an officer ?” 
quickly exclaimed Eugenie. “Never. No, rather 
let the whole affair fall to the ground.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


“What affair?” asked the Kammerrathin, who 
at that moment entered the room with a letter in 
her hand. “Good morning, Herr Major. How are 
you Eugenchen? My dear little Titus is not well. 
The poor child is in bed, and can neither occupy 
himself with his grammar, nor with his pretty 
writing. His attacks generally come on in the 
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forenoon, abate at dinner time, and are quite gone 
in the evening, when the dear child has been re- 
vived with some grapes and a glass of wine. 
Nevertheless, his illness has troubled me, and 
nothing but this letter could have restored me. I 
is from my excellent Liebeding. He will be here 
himself to-morrow, and—just guess into whose 
suite he bas—let it be understood only for the 
journey, smuggled himself? Why, into that of 
Prince Ernst, the handsomest man in the world. 
His Serene Highness will honour Nehrlingen with 
his presence for one day, during which nothing but 
rejoicings and amusemeuts will be seen on all 
sides ; to-morrow, he and my Liebeding will come— 
a double pleasure.” 

“And for us a double annoyance,” murmured 
Von Ruppel, enraged both at Eugenie’s hard heart 
edness, and at her sister's tiresome interruption : 
“ We shill have to parade and defile, yet gain no 
more than:s from the Prince, than words of con- 
solation from cruel tips.” He walked with an 
offended air towards the door, but turned to take 
leave of the ladies, and said spitefully, ‘* to mor- 
row I shall have one triumph, and that a great one. 
Risberg before the Prince! What do you think ? 
Eli ? and with a malicious laugh he departed. 

Eugenie’s hands trembled so much, with im- 
p%tience and vexation, that lier needle could ha:dly 
perform its appointed task. The Kammeriathin 
begun carelessly to stir up the pot pourri, and 
said phlegmatically, ‘You keve again had some 
difference with the Major, and he is so anxious to 
marry you. Dear Eugenchen, a git] must not be 
too particular now-a-days. Good matches, such as 
my Liebeding, are not alwaysto be met with. He 
is not ugly, not too old, rich, it is seid’’ 

“ Iu debt to all the Jews,” bioke in Eugeuie, 
laughing. 

“‘ Has*served like a hero.” continued Victorie. 

“If one is to believe his own account of his 
services,” again interrupted her sister; but were 
he as rich as Demidorf, and as brave as Chiarle- 
magne and all his Paladins, I should say no, as 
long as I retain the use of my eves. I cannot 
love, and therefore cannot marry him. That is de 
cided.” 

“You are always so easily provoked,” laughed 
Madame Licheding ; but in the end you will see 
that Lam right. I was never particularly j in love 

with my Kammerrath, do not remember my rest 
having ever been disturbed—as the saying is—by 
any man; but after mariage we become good 
friends, very good friends indeed, once my husband 
lefe off that dreadful habit of dogmatism At his 
Office, it is all very well —but at home the woman 
ought to be first, aud that is the reason why there 
was not here, during my mother’s lifetime, a united 
household. My father always domineered, and to 
such an exteut. Now I no longer submit to it.” 

At the same moment the door burst open, the 
Colonel’s angry, bearded face, looked iu, and a 
voice of thunder called out, “ Well chatterers, 
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how long am I wait ? Dinner has been on the 








‘despair, and may even carry me further. A 
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table a quarter of an hour already, and nobody has 
vet appeared. Aone, slow Victorie and saucy 
Eugenie. Get up! march! oryou shall”... . , 

The slamming of the door drowned the end of 
the master of the -house’s vehement speech; and 
the ladies were not slow in accepting his invitation, 

“ Ah! vou are brisk evough now, good Kam. 
merrathin,” said her sister, satirically. 

A sigh, and “How a man can frighten one!” 
was the answer. ‘“ You have to go, or the house 
is turned upside down. Now my Liebeding is 
quite different. He would sit for an hour be- 
fore the dish, without ever even raising the cover 
to look, until we were all assembled—I, Titus, 
aud he.” 





CHAPTER X. 


“Lapy! your hard-heartedness drives me to 
man 
who has encountered so many batteries, will not 
shrink from using a pistol, to terminate the purga- 
tory of an existence, unblessed by your stile !— 
My life or speedy death is in your bauds.—Von 
Ruppell.” 

So ran the note, which on the following day, 
about the hour of parade, was brought to Eugenie 
by Fraulein von Ruppel, the Maj .r’s elderly sister. 
Fiaulein Christiane, many years older than her 
brother, and of not very prepossessing appearance, 
looked even older and more wriukled than usual, 
wel! knowing the contents of the letter of which 
she was the bearer. Eugenie was rather shocked 
on first receiving it, and exclaimed half frightened : 
“Gracious Heavens! Surely the man will not” 

Victorie and Anua inquired, heard, and laughed 
— Do not disturb yourself, child,” said the for- 
mer, quite composedly ; “ People are not so ready 
to shoot themselves. Mere forms of speech— 
nothing more.” 

“ Yes, of course,’’ joined in Anna; “of course 
mere words, and not his own either; for I would 
bet anything that the letter has been composed by 
that genius the surgeon, who drags his sentimental 
poems from house to house.” 

“Ah, thoughtless girl,’ answered Christiane, 
drawing her mouth up like an injured caterpillar, 
“were my brother to hear you he would execute 
his threat on the spot, for since yesterday he is 
completely changed. I have said all that is usual 
in similar cases, ‘but it was of no use; he only be- 
came more angry than before, and I fear it will not 
be over pleasant for his men to-day.’ 

“On parade do you mean?” asked Eugenie; 
“has the Prince then not arrived vet, how is that ?” 

* He is expected,”” she answered, and went to 
the window. The gay accoutrements of the cavalry 
were already reflecting the rays of the sun, as their 
rauks formed on the parade ground. A_ fresh 
autumnal breeze played with the plumes of their 
helmets, the colours fluttered like gay pennants in 
the wind, the weapons glittering, and the horses 
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smoking and fuming. The surrounding windows 
were filled with spectators; the sisters followed 
their visitor’s example, and watched the pretty 
scene. Christiane observed only her brother, as 
he galloped up and down like a mad man, spur- 
ring his horse to the most viclent leaps, aud twice 
as harsh as usual to those under him. Victorie 
looked for her cousin, for the conceited, dressed- 
out young Nehrlingen fop, who was beating the 
kettle drums, and for her Liebeding. Eugenie 
sod Anna’s eyes sought the Baron von Risberg. 
They soon recognised him in the front rank, and 
could not repress a fresh feeling of compassion as 
they saw him sitting on his horse with a more 
serious and thoughtful countenance than usual. 
“ Cruel to place the poor man in full view of his mor- 
tal enemy,” thought Madame Liebeding, when he 
was pointed out to her. The two friends knew bet- 
te:, hut considered that under any circumstances the 
mecting would be far from a happy one. Hearing 
from Christiane that Kisberg ha! reported himself 
ill, but m consequence of the Major’s representa- 
tions, his services had not been excused, they felt 
more than ever embittered against the old bul'y ; 
aud his sister, who had triumphantly related the 
shabby trick, did not thereby much further bis 
cause. 


CHAPTER XI. 


 egiment had hitherto stood still as a stormy 
cloud; in a moment it was all life. A  dragoon, 
who had been sent out as a vidette, galloped up 
covered with dust, and brought intelligence that 
the Prince’s carriage had been upset, but that his 
Serene Highness was uninjured. His companion, 
the Major von Ringelsberge, was hurt in the arm, 
and would drive slowly on, but the Prince had 
mounted a horse, accom:,anied by only one groom, 
and would arrive in a few moments. The Colonel 
and his staff hastened out to meet him, and con. 
ducted him, amidst the sound of trumpets, beating 
of drums, and loud huzzahs of the people, to the 
parade ground. Ernst, a slight, handsome young 
man, as Victorie had described him, and dressed in 
a most becon.ing uniform, was exceedingly gracious 
and affable, paid as much attention to the exercises 
of the soldiers as if it was the most exquisite 
spectacle he had ever seen, and charmed everybody 
by his unwearied condescension. 

“ Hurrah! vivat Victorie!” cried out, in the 
meantime, a little man, in an apple green coat, 
elbowing his way through the crowd, and spring- 
ing up tothe window, against which the Kammer- 
rathin and Eugenie were leaning, the lower part of 
which was closed. 

“Ah! Liebeding, is that you,’’ answered Vic- 
torie; then you have not been upset ?” 

“Anything but that,” he replied; “ certainly 
not. Your Kammerath has returned to you as 
large as life ;” and he wanted to embrace her at 
once from the street, but she pushed him back, 
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exclaiming, “For shame!” and Titus instead 
sprang, not in the politest manner, out of the wiu- 
dow into his father’s arms. Whilst the Kammer- 
rath was endeavouring to free himself from his 
troublesome offspring, her sister looking at her 
crumpled collar, Anna laughing, and * Christiane 
watching, with the spiteful eves of an old maid, both 
the Liebeding’s, senior and junior, Eugenie’s eyes 
never left the Prince, who rode up and down in 
front of the regiment, stopped before an old dra- 
goon, spoke to him, rode on, and then seemed to 
ask some question of the Colonel, who was follow- 
ing him. Three steps off stood Risberg, whose 
face had grown rather pale, and to whom his com- 
mander pointed, then ordered him to advance out 
of the ranks to the Prince. With what attention 
did she not observe their features. Both seemed 
surprised and equally astonished at meeting each 
other there. The Prince gazed for some time at 
lis friend; and after having exchanged a few 
words with him, rode on, every now and then 
looking back. Composure was restored to the 
Barou's features, and Eugenie awaited with more 
calmness the end of the parade. Amidst repeated 
cheers his Sere'e Highness ieft the ground, the 
Colonel and Staff accompanying him to the old 
castle, which he had selected as his quarters. 
With astonishment Eugenie now saw most of the 
young officers assemble round Baron Risberg, con- 
verse with, and treat him en ami. Why ? The reason 
was evident. The sun of favour had shone on 
him. People fancied they had observed that the 
Prince had been much struck on first seeing him 
—had wavered between natural displeasure and 
innate generosity. The latter had, however, ob- 
tained a signal victory, and his Highness bad ex- 
pressed a wish to see the Baron at his dinner table. 
Hence the change in public opinion—this universal 
alteration! She saw in it a favourable omen for 
Risberg, a milder disposition of the Duke, the con- 
firmation of ber Schirmeck’s exemption from 
punishment, and joyfuily prepared for the ball, 
which, on the same evening, was to be given by 
the inhabitants of the town as a mark of their 
loyalty to the Prince. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A xumBer of blooming girls graced the ban- 
quetting room in the Town Hall, only a few being 
admitted of those who were passée, thin, or too 
embonpoint, Christiane, and the rest of her sallow 
sisterhood, were permitted to look down from the 
vallery on the gay assembly. The white dresses of 
the ladies, ornamented with red and greeu, the 
colours of the country, formed a pretty contrast 
to the likewise green aud red cavalry uniform, to 
the black or gzla dresses of the young civilians, 
The impatience of the lovers of the dance could 
hardly be concealed; but the Prince hed not 
arrived. The ball was not yet to be opened ; and 
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the ladies must wait as patiently as they were able. 
The gaily dressed young men of rank strutted 
about the room, surprised to see themselves once 
more in pumps and silk stockings; the other 
civilians, in black, kept, like the bull’s eye in a 
target, the ceutre of the room, standing, watching, 
spying, looking, hoping, envying, cursing. Eugenie, 
a complete “ Filia del Regimento,” was surrounded 
by officers; the good-natured Anna entertaining 
the Auditor, an agreeable man of thirty; and the 
Kammerrathin serving her Liebeding with a glass 
of punch, that sine gua non of tolerable peace. 
Henriette, Clementine, Sophi, and Mimi, under 
the wings of mothers and aunts, could only speak 
with their eyes, and those eyes always said to the 
door, “Why do you not open, and let us see 
the Prince, the dear, charming Prince, and, 
POTENS ow tes 

It opened, the delightful door; the orchestra 
struck up, and all rose to greet the hope of their 
country, whu entered, dressed in the uniform of 
the Guards, decorated with stars and orders, and 
decked out like a young Adonis for the dance. 
He was followed by the highest civil and military 
officers ; but by his side walked a common dragoon, 
although his uniform was of the finest cloth—Leo 
von Risberg. To him the Prince’s first words 
were addressed, when the flourish of trumpets and 
beating of drums had ceased. He then turned to 
the grave circle of honorary attendants by whom 
he was surrounded, and said, with winning 
gentleness :— 

“It cannot be denied, gentlemen, that a soldier’s 
dress is honourable. I, therefore, hope you will 
receive this young man, whom I may well call 
Damon, since he is not without a Pythias, with 
kindness and distinction.” 

A general bow was the answer, and the gay 
Risberg moved about the ball-room like a fish in 
water, and as if he had been for years intimately 
acquainted with all the good people of Nehrlingen. 
The hearts of the young girls beat quick, as they 
now saw the long observed and praised one ad- 
mitted as an equal into honourable circles ; quicker 
than all that of Eugenie, for to her the Prince ad- 
vanced, conducted by the Colonel, and engaged her 
for the dance. She bowed, much flattered, and 
coloured, whilst the Colonel himself, whose fatherly 
pride was touched, ventured on a laugh. Eugenie 
fluttered away on the Prince’s arm. Anna fol- 
lowed with the agreeable Risberg, who, after a 
transient view of the assembled beauties, gave her 
the preference. Numerous other couples joined 
them, and all were too much occupied with their 
own enjoyment to remark the unfortunate Major, 
who felt on the rack, as he saw Eugenie borne 
away, and Risberg treated as an officer. The 
dancers meanwhile were making the most of 
their time. 

“ What do you think of me, Frauliene Anna ?” 
asked Leo of his partner, who replied, “I regard 
you as a riddle, Herr Baron, but as a very pleasant 
one.” 








“Just so;” he answered. “To you I will be 
the pleasantest possible, though I do not quite 
know what to make of myself. You, on the con- 
trary, are no riddle to me, but the clearest, most 
charming mirror I know of.” 

“Your mirror ?” asked the maiden, smiling. 

“A mirror on which I gaze with infinite 
pleasure. Your mild, domestic virtues, your piety 
and gentleness, have been long knownto me. Oh, 
that I might some day see you at my own fireside, 
praying for my welfare’’— 

** What are you saying ?”” stammered Anna, sur- 
prised and confused—* All in its proper place. 
Household affairs are not suited to ball-rooms, and 
see—the Prince is just ending the dance.’’ 

Meanwhile, Ernst had not been silent, and whis- 
pered to his partner, as he led her to her seat—“ I 
have now myself become acquainted with the 
amiable being, whom a true friend has not too 
partially described to me. This hour I shall 
always recall with pleasure, and only regret that 
circumstances oblige me to remain at a distarice. 
Not to every one would I willingly resign so rare 
a treasure, charming Eugenie; and I will take care 
that it only falls into worthy hands.” 

How softly and pleasantly these words fell on 
her ear. He had spoken in enigmas, but they were 
capable of only the best solution. Schirmeck was 
certainly in no danger from the Prince, for to him 
and to him alone did the last words refer. Nimbly, 
lightly, and gracefully, the brightness of her hopes 
reflected in her eyes and irradiating her counten- 
ance, she floated through the following dances-— 
the youth of Nehrlingen vieing with each other in 
claiming her hand, until the first pause restored her 
to her own immediate friends. His Serene High- 
ness was playing in another room, with Presidents 
and Councillors. The Kammerrith bad flown to 
the refreshment table, and returhed laden to his 
Victorie, with whom he had hitherto gone through 
all the dances, and who felt it a distinction to sit 
down to recover breath beside her sister, the Prince 
having danced with her. Eugenie, occupied with 
her own thoughts and wishes, paid little attention 
to the gastronomic performances of the loving pair, 
but observed with a mischievous eye and practised 
ear the bond of love which was springing up be- 
tween Anna and Leo. The Colonel, who was 
standing near engaged in conversation, looked now 
and then attentively, but not angrily, towards them, 
and allowed them to remain undisturbed. No 
sooner had he departed, than Major von Ruppel 
moved from behind a pillar, and advanced rapidly 
towards Eugenie. At his approach, Risberg with- 
drew, not attempting to conceal his annoyance from 
Anna; and how gladly would her adopted sister 
have followed him. Since propriety would not 
allow of her doing so, and her spirits being raised 
by her conversation with the Prince, she deter- 
mined to employ the weapon of ridicule against 
her unwearied lover, whose first words evinced the 
demon of vexation, which was working within. 

“ How gracefully you are calling all your charms 
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into play this evening, Mien Fraulien,” he said ; 
«permit me also to rejoice in their light; am I 
alone to remain unblessed?—to receive no one 
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such as in former times ladies required of their 


knights.” 


“ But consider,’’ said von Ruppel, angrily, yet 


consolatory answer to my message sent by | | Pliantly, “T am a Major, this office is quite beneath 


Christiane ?” 


“Your note has seriously offended me, Herr | 


Major,” she answered—“ such ravings are quite 
incompatible with real love; and you will find it 
difficult to appease me, without even thinking of 
further favours.” 

He stood as if petrified. The effect on which 
he had calculated crumbled to pieces at his feet. 

“ Besides,” she continued, “you have violated 
my feelings of propriety, and those of all delicate- 
minded people, in the person of young Baron von 
Risberg, and your error must be fully atoned for 
before there can be any approach of a good under- 
standing between us. I do not deny feeling some 
predilection for the young man, which appears to 
me completely justified by the Prince’s conduct.” 

“« Rather say, a particular predilection,” repeated 
the annoyed Major, repressing his anger. ‘“ What 
is it your pleasure, gracious lady, that I should do 
in order to satisfy it ?” 

“ You would not do what I should require,” said 
Eugenie, shrugging her shoulders—“ and so I fear 
matters will always remain in their present posi- 
tion.” 

“Never,” he cried; seeing in the distance a 
bright prospect of her love and fortune. “ What 
do you desire? All your commands shall be strictly 
obeyed.” 

7 ‘Bren to standing on guard ?” she asked in a low 
voice, drawing nearer to him —(he started) — 
“ with helmet, carbine, and military cloak, in the 
sentry-box at the arsenal, opposite my window ?” 

His face twisted itself into anything but a 
friendly expression. 
questioned, doubtfully. 

“Satisfaction for the Baron, whom you have 
offended whilst occupying that post,” answered the 
rogueish girl, “and at the same time a service 


| 


and, if performed ..... I should be 
obliged, for your amusement, to take some fellow 
into my confidence, and then” — 

“Everything is provided for you;” she gaily 
interrupted —“ his coarse cloak is as honourable as 
a prince’s robes, if the sentinel be a prince. And 


_what nobler office, from that of the porter who 





| 


one... 


| 


“ What is your object ?” he | 





hands with emotion. 


stretches his legs in Krahwinkel’s-hall, to the 


Ccuirassier on guard at the Tuileries, than that of 
keeping watch over a beloved object, this proof of 
unconditional obedience? As regards the fear of 
discovery, your best plan would be to change places 
with the Baron. He is a man of honour; his 
word would be your best security.” 

“With the Baron ?”’ exclaimed von Ruppel: “I 
mount guard? Are you aware of what you require ? 
Take the fellows place for two hours ?—as I sup- 
pose you would have him meantime take mine, and 
pay me in myown coin. The very thought makes 
me shudder.” 

“Of course, that is understood;” answered 
Eugenie, quickly, and with difficalty repressing a 
laugh. “ But I can assure you that he will be 
more generous than you have been. Once for all, 
you in the sentry-box, Risberg comfortably and 
honourably installed in your window. This act of 
submission I must have, or there can never be 
peace between us.” 

She was about to leave him, but he grasped her 
“Tf it be performed, cruel 
. may I then hope ?” 

“That I shall pardon your former want of 
| politeness,” she mischievously answered—“ on my 
word. But do not carry your expectations too far. 
The rest depends on the humour I may be in, and 
on your conduct Herr Major. Better to have ex- 
pected nothing than to have waited in vain.” 


(To be concluded 41 our next.) 
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(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER.) 


We committed an error in our last number, by 
stating that the Magnet Life Assurance Company 
had gone into partnership with the Eagle. The 
error occurred while writing, without reference, 
from a similarity in the sound of the name to the 
Mentor, which, as stated subsequently, joined the 
Eagle. We may remind our readers that the 
account of the Magnet, in the Blue Book, showed 
that its preliminary expenses were discharged by its 
capital; and that an income from premiums of 





£3,608 had been secured for the first year. There 
were no claims in that year, but a sum of £289 
was expended for re assurances. ill the expenses 
came to fifty per cent., or thereby. From a re- 
ported meeting of the Company we learn that, in 
the following year, its new policies yielded an 
income of £3,338, and the total revenue was 
within fifty-three pounds of seven thousand 

The claims only amounted to £410; and, 

we have no account of the expenditure, yet it was 
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necessarily brought down to a much smaller per 
centage, and in the course of two or three similir 
years, will become such a smail rate on the income 
as to evsure a large accumulated fund. 

The Manchester and London Life Assurance and 
Loan Association was completely registered on the 
16th June, 1853. ‘The account returned in the 
blue book is ta the close of 1853. The subscribed 
capital of the company was ninety thousand 
pounds, of which only eight thousand pounds were 
paid up, and nine thousand pounds were depo- 
sited as aloan. The Life and Endowment pre- 
miums amounted to nearly nineteen hundred 
pounds, extending over a period of six months. 
The receipts appear to have been :— 





Paid up capital ... £8,366 0 0 
Loans 9.000 0 0 
Premiums ... 1,840 4 7 
luterest .., 10 14 8 
£19,216 19 3 
And it is accounted for by :— 

Preliminary expenses aud leases 
of premises 4,726 15 3 
Management 1318 3 7 
Furniture ... int een 642 16 6 
Investments di oe 11,279 0 O 
Cash so ae -- 1,250 3 11 





£19,216 19 3 

The expenses of establishing the company were 
therefore £6,687, 15s. 4d., and we hear no more 
of it in the blue book. 

The Marine and General Travellers’ Insurance 
Society was completely registered at the close of 
1854, but has no returns in this book. 

The Marine Life and Casualty Mutual Assurance 
Company compensates in punctuality, if that could 
be done, for the silence of its almost namesake. 
Its complete registration dates from 5th July, 
1852. Its preliminary expenses charged in the 
account for the first six months amount only to 
£600 18s. 7d. Its investments at the close of the 
period reached £2,387 5s. 8d.; and as its revenue 
for premiums and other matters was £3,381 7s. 4d., 
the current expenditure for management and re- 
assurance was £393 3s. ld. The receipts of 1853 
exclusive of the commissions and interest reached 
£6,966 ; the management £1,018, the re assurances 
and claims £1,136, and £275 were paid in addition 
to the former preliminary expenses. The manage- 
ment was therefore fourteen per cent. of the re- 
ceipts. The claims, management, preliminaries, 
and re-assurances, were thirty five and a half per 
cent. ‘Ihe addition to the business receipts in the 
next year came only to £380, but the commission 
on re-assurances and the interest were £190; yet 
the charges for management, &c, and other out- 
lays were ¢hirly two, and for claims, purchases of 
policies, and re-wssurances, fwen/y one —together, 

Jifty three per cent, ‘The accouuts are not returned 
further than the close of 1854, when the accumu- 
lations of the company amounted to £10,566. 
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The Maritime Passengers Assurance was complete. 
ly registered four and a half years since, but has 
returned n» account. The Marylebone and General 
Life was completely registered in the spri ig of 1854, 
and dissolved before the winter of that year, 
although local companies of this nature should be 
successful, 

The Medical, Legal, and General Mutual Life 
Assurance Society is ten years old, and at 29th 
September, 1851, had a cash balince in its favour 
of £10,380. In the twelve months subsequent, its 
income from life assurance was £7,859; the 
management cost £2,247, and the claims and the 
other expenses connected with them required 
£4,384, leaving over £1,228, although the cash 
balance of the company at the close of the year 
was increased by £2.62). The difference origina- 
ted in annuities and iuterest: The account for the 
subsequent year shows a rapid increase in the 
premium revenue, which reached £10,419; but the 
charges for management were twenty-two and a 
half, and the claims sixty-oue, or together eig'ity- 
three per cent. upon the receipts. ‘The cash ba- 
lance was increased hy nearly two thousand pounds, 
The year terminating with the autumn of 1854 
was more fortunate. The revenue increased by 
£1,544. The management required twenty two 
and a half, and the claims nearly a similar propor- 
tion; making together, forty-five per cent. on the 
revenue for premia. An addition of nearly five 
thousand was made to the cash balance; and the 
year ending with the autumn of 1855 began with 
£19,857 on hand, and terminated with a decrease 
of £850, although the revenue for premiums in- 
creased by £1,590; and all companies, ere they 
arrive at their tenth year, should be prepared for 
these seasons of depression. The charges were 
tweuty-one and the claims seventy-two, making 
ninety-three per ceut. We have included the half 
credit premiums, but £1,916 remained due upon 
them, which make the difference upon the cash 
account. The claims paid by this company are 
heavy; and in the four years which we have 
noticed, tliey reached twenty. five thousand pounds. 

We stated in our last number, that the Magnet had 
joined the Eagle. We should have said the Mentor, 
of which Sir John Dean Paul was chairman. At 
his failure the other directors deemed a shelter 
under the feathers of the Kagle comfortable for 
them, while the alliance will be doubtless useful 
to the stronger company. The Mentor, at its an- 
nexation had existed for seven years. Its account 
to the close of 1851, exhibited against the contri- 
bu'ion of 5 per cent. upon its capita stock of 
£250,000, amounting to £12,500; the following 


assets :— 





Property ... £4,144 13 0 
Loans 3,093 19 11 
Cash 1,313 17 1 
Debtors 53412 6 

£9,087 2 6 


The company had thus sunk all their receipts, 











and of their capital £3,412 7s. 6d. The office fit- 
tings and furniture were valued at £537 9s. 2d., 
and the preliminary expenses were put at 
£4,986 63. 2d. In these circumstances the liabi- 
lity on policies reached £217,316. This company 
were very fortunaie in 1851—for their single claim 
amounted to little more than one and five eighths 
per cent. of their premiums ; which were £6,365 ; 
but their expenses were £4,930, or seventy eight 

recent. During 1852 the receipts for premiums 
were £6,929, while the claims anp the expenditure 
were £6,116, or ninety per cent., of which the 
claims were thirteen, and the re-assurances thirteen 
per cent. In 1853 the claims amounted to thirty- 
nine, and the re-assuranees to eleven and one- 
fourth ; making fifty per cent. under this head, 
while the total expenditure and outlay reached 
ninety seven and a half per cent. of the premium 
receipts, but included in tbat sum of £8,509, a 
payment of £600 for preliminaries, which brings 
down the current expenses and outlay to ninety- 
one per cent. We have no statement subsequent 
to the close of 1853, but the assets at that time 
were equal to the paid up capital ; leaving nothing, 
however, for any responsibility on account of the 
annuities granted, or the policies issued ; although 
the latter covered £290,991. 

The Mezcantile Life Assurance, completely regis- 
tered in 1846, was dissolved in 1852, and the Mer- 
cantile Provident dates back only two years, aud 
of course has no account iu this blue book. 

The Merchant and Tradesman’s Mutual Life 
Assurance Society is nine years old; and its 
account’ for 1851 began with a balance of almost 
three thousand pounds, wanting only eighteen 
pence. The premiums for that year reached 
£6,304 ; but the claims, re-assurance, and premiums 
left due, amounted to thirty two, and the expenses 
to thirty-four, in all sixty-six per cent. of the in- 
come from tis source. Alter deducting the 
amount of the temporary guarantee funds, £3,680, 
the assets of the company realised at the close of 
the year amounted to £4,814. The next year’s ac- 
counts show an improvement of £1,101 in the 
premiums received, and the claims and re assurance 
amounted to tweuty oue, the current expenses to 
forty and a half, aud part of the preliminary ex- 
penses to nine and a half, making a total of sev>nty- 
one per cent. ‘I'he assurance fund, exclusive of 
the policy risk, at the close of the year 
had reached £6.905. In that year a bovus 
was declared, leaving only a balance of £349 0s. 10d. 
bet ween the estimated value of the sums assured, 
aud the total valuation of the assets. Next year 
produced a better state of accounts, for the pre- 
mium return came to £10,900, being an advance 
of £3,495, on which the claims, and matters con- 
nected with them, were thirteen, and the charges 
forty-two, making fifty-seven per cent. 
Jowing year, or that terminating with the close of 
January, 1855, yielded a still further advance in 
premiums of £3,854; and to tie whole the claims 
bore the proportion of twenty-five, and the expen- 


The fol. claims upon policies and the payments of annuities 
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ses thirty-seven and a half, making altogether 
sixty-two and a half per cent. of the revenue from 
this source. The assets, exclusive of policy risks, 
at the close of the year were £18,908. 

The Metropolitan Counties and General Life 
Assurance, &c., Society, is eight years old. Its 
accounts are uot re‘urned here in the usual form. 


_ The amount received for premiams and that paid 


for expenses is not stated, but the statements of 
liabilities and assets are given in each year to 
March, and in 1851 the capital is returned at 
£17,789; in the following year at £16,131. The 
balance of profit and loss, which we presume 
means the balance of receipts over paying 
charges and expenses, was, in 1851, £2,055, and in 
1852 had reached £6,037. In 1855, when the 
company was seven years old, the capital had 
climbed to £20,792, and the aforesaid bAlance to 
£15,687, subject to a deduction of £5,870 for 
preliminaries, leaving a net balance of £9,817, or 
with capital, £30,609, of which £2,627 was in- 
vested in furniture aud premises. 

The Metropolitan and Proviucial Reversionary 
and Life Interest Company, was established four 
and a half years ago for the purpose of dealing in 
securities associated with, or originating in, life 
assurance, but has not given any account of its 
operations. The Midland Counties Lnsurance was 
ouly registered last year, and of course has no 
statement in this blue book. 

The Mitre has been established for ten years. 
It has a considerable business in annuities. I's 
accounts are made upto April ineach year. In 
1852 the income from life policies was £5,496, 
subject to claims and re-assurances £2,788, other 
charges, £2,465, together ninety-two per cent. on 
the revenue. The income of 1853 from the same 
source was increased by £649, the claims and re- 
assurances were forty-two, other charges forty six, 
together eighty eight per cent. The account for 
1854, notwithstanding the heavy claims for two 
years, continued to show an increasing receipt from 
policies, the advance being £895. The charges 
connected with management were fifty-seven and a 
half, aud those from claims twenty-nine, ia all 
eighty-six percent. We have charged all the ex- 
penses, as in every other case, to the assurance 
business alone, but in the Mitre, from the first 
year mentioned, the amount received for annuities 
was one-fourth, in the following one-half, and in 
the third over one fifth of the income from policies. 
A considerable part of the expenses should there- 
fore be charged to the annuity business. In the 
year terminating in 1855, the receipts from an- 
nuities and policies, and the disbursements res- 
pecting them, are combined ; and it is impossible to 
ascertain the progress of either branch. The in- 
come from both departments was £9,518. The 


reached £7,915, and the charges for management 
and other matters connected with the exteu-ion of 
the company were £4,363, being together £2,760 
over the business income, on which the charges for 
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management and extension were almost forty-six, 
and the claims were eighty-three per cent. The 
expenses include a heavy charge for rent and 
taxes, a dividend for shareholders, and a directorate 


fee—all of them, in the circumstances, high. The | 





Zgis appears to have coalesced with the Mitre in | 


1855, and as its business was considerable, a re- 
duction of the per ceutage for working would thus 
be achieved. The increase of claims is the neces- 
sary consequence of age, and one for which all the 
new companies must prepare. 

The National Alliance Assurance was only com- 
pletely registered at the close of the last year, and 
had necessarily no account to return. The Na 
tional Provincial Life is five years old, and has 
made no return. The National Weekly Life was 
established four years ago in Manchester and has 
sent no account, The Nelson Sea Voyagers and 
General Life has been two years ready for business, 
and produces no statement. The New Alliance 
Assurance is not more than twelvemonths old, and 
no account could be expected. 

The National Economic Hail Storm Assurance 
belongs to Norwich, is twenty months old, and re- 
turns its transactions to September of last year. 
Its paid-up capital is nearly eighteen hundred 
pounds, and its subscribed is nearly thirty-six 
thousand pounds. The business receipts were 
£611 4s. 11d., the losses £9 Gs., the expenses of 
establishment and management to the date named, 
including losses, were £596 14s. 2d.—an example 
of low preliminaries, 

The National Live Stock Assurance is three 
years old. The account published in this return 
extends to the close of 1854, over a period of 
nineteen months. The capital paid is £6,805. The 
payments on policies, including stamps, £8,469. 
The preliminary expenses include one thousand 
pounds to the promoter, and amount to £4,106. 
The claims and expenses connected with them form 
fifty seven, and the current expenses thirty-eight 
and ahalf per cent. The balance remaining over 
at the close of 1854 amounted to £3,363. 

The National Guardian Assurance Society is in 
its sixth year. It takes fire, guarantee, and life 
risks. The two former, in the first year, did not 
exceed ten per cent. of the gross receipts. All 
these departments yielded £4,715 in the first year. 
The paid capital was £3,126. The preliminaries 
were sixty-eight per cent. of the paid-up capital. 
The Company had no losses in its first year, except 
twenty-six shillings on a fire, but that and the cur- 
rent expenses formed fifty-six per cent. of the 





revenue, The revenue from policies in 1852 
was pe OR £3,986 
The claims were very heavy for a 
young society, amounting to ... £4,456 
The loss £470 
The current expenses were ... £1,041 


Leaving a loss of ... ... ... £4,511 








A sum of £364 for re-assurances is included in the 
charge for current expenses. 

The subsequent year was more fortunate, and 
gave some return for the expenses of extension. 
The business revenue from all departments was 
raised to £9,174. The claims and re-assurances 
were twenty-seven, and the expenses forty-five per 
cent., in all seventy-two per cent. of the revenue. 
The accounts of the company are fully returned, and 
at the close of 1853 it is stated that all their 
revenue had been expended with the exception of 
£554. In 1854, the business receipts were 
£12,084, and the current charges were over fifty- 
seven, and the claims, with all the appurtenances 
thereto, were over thirty-seven per cent., making 
together ninety-five per cent. These expenses for 
1853, and the subsequent year, include over six, 
and over eight hundred pounds, respectively, for 
directors’ fees. We have not included the prelimi- 
nary expenses annually brought forward, but they 
apparently exceed three thousand pounds. The 
paid-up capital at the close of the last account was 
£8,636 ; and the deposits £17,213. The promoters, 
having a large business, require next a large 
accumulation—for without money saved in youth, 
the age of insurance companies must be un- 
comfortable. : 

The National Industrial Life Assurance and 
General Deposit and Advance Company, established 
two years since, registers the account of one year’s 
business, from which we gather that it rather 
advances and borrows money than operates greatly 
in Life Assurance on its own account. Its paid- 
up capital was last year £4,815, of which fifty-four 
per cent. was expended on preliminaries and out- 
lay on the business of the year. The trading left 
only a balance of £138, carrying forward all the 
outlay to be met by the business of future years. 

The National Mercantile Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, established six years since, proposed to buy 
and sell reversionary interests, in addition to its 
other business, and began with a paid capital of 
£22,000. Its preliminary expenses were only two 
and a fourth per cent. on the capital received. 
Its business revenue for three years summed 








ir “enc s' Ses. “sn, el 
Its claims were ... £9,770 
Expenses £6,589 

£16,359 

Loss... £2,950 


To which dividends for two years 
have to be added, amountingto £1,493 


£4,443 

We are not surprised, therefore, that eighteen 
months after the close of the last account, the 
company was dissolved—as all companies must be 
whose directors pay dividends before earning them. 

The National Provincial Fire Insurance Company 
was established four years ago, with a subscribed 
capital of one quarter of a million, of which ten 
per cent. was paid-up. The preliminary expenses 





were within a few pounds of twenty per cent. on 
this payment; and their liquidation was spread 
over fifteen years by equal instalments. The 
business income of the first year, including duty, 
was £4,342, and the current expenses, including 
duly, was fifty per cent. on this sum, exclusive of the 
instalment for preliminaries. The first was, there- 
fore, a profitable year. The speculative character 
of the business is shown by a comparison of the 
accounts of the second year with the first. The 
business revenue, including duty, of the second 
year, was £7,656; and the claims, duties, and re- 


assurances were above thatsum by ... £1,075 

And the expenses of management £2,222 
The proportion of preliminaries and 

extension outlay £1,625 





re £4,922 
Which carried off more than double the profits of 
the preceding season; yet a dividend of £620 was 
paid additional to these losses. 

The National Provincial Plate Glass Insurance 
Company (why have so many companies incon- 
gruously styled themselves National Provincial ?( 
is two years old, with a paid-up capital of fifteen 
hundred pounds, one-third of which was expended 
in preliminary expenses, and nearly nine-tenths of 
the balance were expended on the premises. In 
premiums the Company received four hundred and 
seventy-three pounds, of which eighty per cent. 
was paid for current expenses, and nearly twenty 
per cent. for breakage. The general balance shows 
a profit of twenty-two pounds. 

The Nautical Mutual is a Sunderland association, 
insuring the vessels of the members, on mutual 
principles, against fire, and has existed for five 
years. 

The New Equitable Life Assurance Company is 
nearly six years old. Its accounts are rendered in 
a clear and distinct form, and extend to the close 
of 1855. The account commences in 1851, with 
a paid capital of £3,186, of which the extension 
and preliminary expenses absorbed £1,389, in- 
cluding the cost of furniture. The policies issued 
gave the annual income of £3,483. No claims 
were made in the first year; but the expenses, 
medical fees, and re-assurances, consumed the 
entire amount, excepting £331; yet the account 
of the following year contains £308 for salaries in 
1851, leaving over £5 only. 

This outlay brought a large trade, for the pre- 
miums of next year reached £10,355 ; without any 
claims ; but the re-assurances cost nineteen, and the 
other expenses nearly fifty-one, making seventy per 
cent. In the following year the income advanced 
by £3,508 ; but the claims required twenty-five, or 
with the re-assurances, which were large, forty-four, 
and the expenses thirty-eight, or altogether eighty- 
two per cent. The next year presented the un- 
usual decrease of £1,320 in the premium revenue ; 
and upon the sum reccived the claims formed thirty- 
four, or with the re assurances, forty-two; and the 
other expenses also forty-two—making eighty- 
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four per cent. The following, that is the last year, 
gives an increase of £1,901 in the premium 
revenue; but the claims and surrenders were 
extremely heavy—amounting to fifty-six, or with 
the re-assurances added, to sixty-three ; and the 
other charges amounting to thirty-eight and a half 
per cent., a loss was incurred upon the business 
of the year. 

The large claims which have fallen upon this 
company do not originate in the neglect of medical 
science, or in the refusal to pay for it; since the 
medical expenses run from seven to eight hundred 
pounds annually. The directorate cost in the last 
year six hundred and ninety-two pounds, in addition 
to the salary of the resident director, whose time 
is perhaps devoted exclusively to the company’s 
business. The expenses include a dividend of five 
hundred pounds annually, upon a capital made up 
to nine thousand pounds. The company have en- 
countered heavy claims in reaching a large income, 
which now should be husbanded with care, and 
the expenses reduced, until an accumulatiom be 
formed to produce a steady and useful revenue 
from investments. 

The New National Assurance and Loan Company 
having entered on business little more than two 
years ago, has returned accounts for ten months, 
showing a paid up capital of £6,273, of which the 
preliminary expenses take only eighteen per cent., 
and their payment is distributed over ten years, 
The premiums received by the Company amounted 
to £804, subject to no claims, and the expenses of 
this department reached eighty-three per cent. of 
the receipts; but the company have an increase of 
a thoussnd pounds from loans and commissions. 

The New Protecting Society belongs to Bishop- 
wearmouth, and is confined to nautical transactions, 

The Norfolk Farmers’ Cattle Insurance Com- 
pany shows no sign in the blue book for all the 
septennial period of its existence. 

The North Staffordshire Mutual Cattle Insurance 
Company has had almost precisely the same ex- 
istence, and registers five pages of accounts, and 
has been managed with great prudence. The 
officials of the company are paid by a commission 
on the receipts; and the parties have a balance 
of £1,336 in their favour. As that is rather more 
than their annual income, and their policies an- 
nually expire, their circumstances are good. 

The North of England Fire and Life Insurance 
Company has its head quarters in Sheffield, and 
is nine years old, with a paid-up capital of thirty- 
five thousand six hundred pounds. In the account 
from February, 1851, to the same month of the 
subsequent year, the fire premiums are returned at 
£13,059; and the life at £4,245—with losses and 
re-assurances, on the former, of eighty-three, and 
upon the latter, of twenty-five per cent. The 
other expenses of the year amounted to £4,240; 
and although a considerable revenue accrued from 
investments, the ners were in @ worse position 
by £1,442 at its close than they occupied at its 
commencement. No regular account of the business 








and charges is farvished after that year, but a 
bilance sheet only, of assets and liabilities in a lump, 
from which we learn that the company was con- 
sidered worse in 1853 than in the preceding year, 
by £2,734—worse in December of 1853 than in 
February, by, except a shilling, £3,182; better in 
the next December by £1,228, and still better at 
the close of the last year by £4,611; having a 
balance in its favour of £4,833—from which, in 
forming a correct estimate, the cost of the com- 
pany’s formation, £3,591, credited as an asset, 
should be deducted, leaving a favourable balance of 
£1,242; but the balance does not affect the pros- 
pects of policy-holders, who are covered well by 
the original capital—a large sum already named. 
The valuation of the sums assured is put at ninety- 
three thousand and twenty-four pounds, and the 
worth of the premiums payable at only eighty 
thousand five hundred and sixty-nine pounds, from 
which it appears that the company’s calculations of 
rates and tables require revisal. 

The Oak Mutual Life Assurance had a capital 
name. It was planted in London, in the summer 
of 1852, and was supported by a paid-up capital 
of £5,473, with customers who paid during the 
first and second years of its existence £1,748 for 
policies. They originated claims, and required re- 
assurances, amounting to only £478 — leaving 
£1,270, which was swallowed up, and with it four- 
teen hundred and twenty pounds over and above, 
in the management of the period; all in addition 
to lease, fixtures, and furniture, one thousand 
pounds, and preliminary expenses sixteen hundred 
and sixteen pounds; so that, at the close of two 
years, the capital was reduced to little more than 
fourteen hundred pounds, and some time thereafter 
the exhausted Oak died out, aud the London and 
County annexed its business. 

The Observer Life Assurance Company took up 
its station in Cheapside, City, last year, and has 
not yet returned accounts. 

The Official and General Life Assurance Com- 
pany is three years old, and this return contains 
the first season's transactions, which consist of 
capital paid, one thousand and fifteen pounds, ten ; 
advances on deposits, eight hundred and thirty- 
three and some odds, and payments for policies, six 
hundred and sixty-nine, making a total of £2.517. 
The claims and re assurances were thirteen per 
cent. of the income from premiums. The exten- 
sion and preliminary expeuses amounted to seven 
hundred and twelve pounds, the incidental ex- 
peuses to twelve hundred and fourteen ; but rather 
over one-half of this amount was for the filtings, 
furniture, and lease of the house; and these and 
other payments left only a balance of £57 13s. 8d. 
over from capital, deposits, and revenue. 

The Occan Mutual Marine Assurance Company 
is devoted to nautical business. 

The Parental Eudowment Assurance is two and 
a half years old, but no account is returned from it. 

The Pecuniary Aid and Life Assurance is in the 
_same position, although four years of age. 
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The Protector Endowment is three years old, 
and has no account. 

The People’s Provident Assurance Society was 
originated more than three years since. The tran- 
sactions during the first year include, capital 7,340, 
deposits 1,562, premiums 3,436. Against the 
capgtal, charges are made for preliminaries, commis- 
sion on shares, agency, extension, fittings, furni. 
ture, and lease, £3,455 ; against the deposits, money 
returned amounting to £310; agaiust the pre. 
miums, over six per cent. for claims aud re-assu- 
rances, and over ninety-two for all current ex- 
peuses, leaving in that department only £66 15s. 3d., 
so that, in reality, the first year’s premiums were 
given for the business. We hear no more of the 
company until it is found joined to the United 
Guarantee and Life Assurance, and their accounts 
united commence with the 2ud September, 1854, 
Au interval of four mouths is thus left blank. 

The United Guarantee was completely regis- 
tered seven years since. The account for 1851 
began with a bulance in favour of the company of 
£3,668, which was improved in that year by £548, 
and in the following year by £3,625 ; but there 
was a reduction in 1853 by £829. Its balance at 
the elose of that year amounted to £7,312, but a 
blank occurs in the accounts of eight months, and 
when the partnership commences the contribution 
of this company is £5,157. 1n 1851, the premium 
revenue of the company was slightly over five 
thousand pounds, and the claims and re-assurances 
were a little more than twenty per cent. of the 
sum ; while the other expenses were within one 
hundred and twenty-four pounds of the gross re- 
ceipts from that brauch of revenue, and on the 
real business of the company a loss of nearly one 
thousand pounds was thus sustained in addition to 
the risks. The addition of the balauce originated 
with an increase of capital. 

The following year brought an immense loss by 
the guarantee business, which is naturally a dan- 
gerous department; so that, while the policies 
yielded a little over eight thousand pounds, the 
claims and re-assurances amounted to forty-six, and 
all other expenses to seventy-three and a half per 
cent. on this department, leaving upon it a loss of 
almost fifteen hundred pounds, exclusive of risks, 
The loss was met and the balance was increased by 
new capital. 

The next year brought a still larger loss on the 
guarantee department—being, indeed, close upon 
three thousand pounds. The policies produced 
nine thousand eight hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. The total claims and, re-assurances upon 
them, amounted to fifty-three, and all the expenses, 
to fifty-seven per cent., showing a loss in capital 
by ten per cent. of the revenue. 

The combination of the companies is calculated 
to render their affairs more sutisfactory. The 
account published by the united companies begins 
at 2nd September, 1854, and proceeds to the close 
of that year. The united means were very nearly 
eight thousand five hundred pounds. ‘The policies 
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yielded in that short period £4,312, which gave | 


an annual revenue at the rate almost of thirteen 
thousand pounds. ‘The claims and expeuses con- 
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am uat of £2,082, new deposits invested to the 
extent of £1,698, aad premiums received to the 
valueof £3,038. The re-assurances were very heavy, 


nected with them formed close upon thirty-eight , but they were, in the circumstances of the com- 


r cent. and the current expenditure sirty-mine | pany, very prudent. 


per cent.of the premium revenue ; yet, although 
these charges exhibited a loss, the company’s ba- 
lance was increased upon the account by £108, 
which originates in new capital, and some items of 
a similar kind. ‘The accounts do not distinguish 
the sums received for guarantee and for life pre- 
miums, yet the information is desirable, for from 
the heavy losses in the guarantee department, the 
receipts should be large. The law expenses, 
arising, perhaps, from the junction of the com- 
nies, swell the outlay in this period. 

The Pheenix Life Assurance Company is eight 
years old, and its affairs were conducted partly in 
Liverpool and partly in London, at one period. 
The account for the last half-year of 1851, showed 
a premium revenue of £243, with claims of twenty- 
five per cent. on the amount, and all other ex- 
penses consumed fifty-six per cent. The com- 
pany’s assets, at the close of 1851, were very 
small, but its debts were smaller. The balance 
was deficient by one sbilling and fourpence of 
£207. An effort was made at that date, to ad- 
vance the business of the Phcenix; and the next 
account, extending over eighteen months, to the 
middle of 1853, shows new capital paid to the 





The claims were ten, the 
surrenders almost two, and the  re-assurances 
thirty-three per cent. of the policy reveuue, or 
forty-five per cent. in all. The expenses in pro- 
curing this start in tradc, exceeded the policy re- 
venue, being £3,253 ;—but we trust that in the 
last three years the company has gone forward, 
although the accounts are not registered in the 
blue book. 

We expected to reach the end of the- Alphabet 
in the present number; but we find that this 
could only be effected by devoting more space to 
the subject than could be conveniently given, or 
contracting the statements in an unsatisfactory 
manner. ‘The inquiry will be found to possess im- 
meuse interest when we place together the sums 
expended, and the responsibilities incurred. The 
former were contributed by many persons of mode- 
rate means. The latter are the reliance and stoops 
of many families. The prudent arrangement of 
life assurance business is therefore very necessary 
for the well being of the community. Its ramifi- 
cations extend further, and its roots should sink 
deeper in society; and all examinations into its 
circumstances, conducted fairly and honestly, must 
promote its extension and its security. 








PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


Few subjects are more dangerous than the demerits 
or merits of preaching; and preachers do not 
always consider themselves obliged by advice or 
counsel. Professor H. P. Tappan, of New York, 
has issued a pamphlet under this title.* The address 
is a very sensible production, and in some of its 
pages, eloquence of a goodly order exists; yet, 
however valuable, it scarcely meets our expectations 
from the title selected, only because the Professor 
goes into one channel and we 
another. 

Ten years since, we urged the necessity of 
preaching the gospel to the poor, in localities 
where they could and would attend. They cannot 
be expected, in working clothes, to enter fine pews, 
in splendid edifices, erected in fine situations. They 
always doubt the nature of their welcome. Some 
experiments have been tried since that date in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, and in other 
towns, with considerable success. In Aberdeen, 
Mr. Wilson, a gentleman formerly connected with 
the press, has become the means of revolutionising 
one locality in that city, and converting the site 





* London: Ward and Co, 


expected him to take | 


' of an old show booth into that of an Independent 
Chapel, attended by an attentive audience, drawn 





| 





from the district; and no money has ever been 
better laid out in that city. Even upon the tem- 
poral balance of profit and loss, a general effort to 
reach all classes in their respective localities would 
be highly profitable. Eternity opens out a wider 
view of the case. ' 

The science of preaching appears somehow to be 
neglected. We have, in Scotland, nearly three 
thousand congregations of Evangelical Protestants, 
nearly all Presbyterians, and inferring an equal 
number of gentlemen by education, devoted to 
their private and public instruction, after a careful 
training for their work. Amongst this little army 
we could probably name all who have distinguished 
themselves by great aptitude and success as public 
speakers, And yet public speaking is their pro- 
fession, and eloquence should be a sine gud non in 
its adoption. We may be told that some difficulty 
would be felt in the supply of eloquent men; but 
the art is not e | 

{u the pulpit it is absolutely repressed by many 
persons. The line of persuasion adopted is not 
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sense of the term logical. We hear the same 
doctrines too minutely defended and enforced in 
regular succession, although very few persons in 
many congregations, and none in some— deny or 
doubt them; while they need to have them applied 
to daily duties and daily life. Illustrative state. 
ments are generally avoided as beneath the dignity 
of the topic. They were not so considered by the 
Author of the Gospel and. his Apostles. They 
are not regarded in that light by those who now 
atiract large audiences, and may be considered 
more than unusually useful. 

It will be quite understood that we neither un- 
dervalue the acquirements nor the talents of the 
Christian ministry in this country. We blame 
neither the one nor the other, while we think that 
their application to a style somewhat different 
from the common course might reuder them more 
generally acceptable, even to their congregations, 
and assuredly to those who, unfortunately, are out of 
their pale. The duties attached to the oversight of a 
large congregation, are often extremely important, 
and they always consume time, preventing thus that 
study necessary for those who have periodically 
recurring demands upon the mind; but our remarks 
are confined to preaching. 

England presents a different aspect of public 
worship, and the excellence of the organ is often 
an attraction. The dissenting churches chiefly want 
this allurement; but they do not seem to in- 
fluence mavy of the population, who have grown 
up in carelessness of the present, and contempt of 
the future. The casual attempts to conduct ser- 


vice in the open summer air, confess a deficiency | 
in the past, which cannot be supplied by that | 


course in winter. The employment of city mis- 
sionaries and Scripture readers in large towns, 
forms another avowal of the truth, that out beneath 
the shadow of churches, a large proportion of the 
people dwell. 

London contains a population’ equal to five- 
sixths of the whole inhabitants of Scotland. It 
has not, and would not, require the same number of 
chapels and churches, because the people are 
closely drawn together. The leading men of the 
various bodies might be expected there ; and yet 
only a few names are known out of their districts. 
We might write them allin acolumn. The reason 
is obvious, here and there. The care of congre- 
gations, occupies a large portion of the preacher’s 
time. He is often reduced nearly to the straits of 
the Apostles before the appointment of deacons. 
He cannot neglect these duties. Their omission 
would not be desireable if it were practicable. Few 
congregations exist with a greater attendance 
than fifteen hundred to two thousand persons, and 
either of these numbers is unmanageable for pas- 
toral details. Here and there it would be expe- 
dient to relieve a class from the incessant duties of 
the week, and devote them to the public adyo- 
cacy of the faith. 

At apparent intervals some individual of a high 
order of genius, or distinguished by eccentricities 











that serves one purpose of genius, attracts great 
crowds, and writes his name broadly upon the re. 
cords of the churches. The present man in London 
is very young, a Baptist preacher, extremely popu- 
lar, and, according to one party, extremely 
talented—to another, destitute of ability, poor in 
scholarship, absolutely incapable. The extreme 
views of his detractors are evidently false—his 
existence proves their mistake. 

A sad catastrophe oecurred in this minister’s 
congregation upon the evening of the 19th ultimo. 
They had taken the Music-hall in the Surrey 
Gardens, for the purpose of public worship. The 
hall can contain ten thousand persons, without in- 
convenience. Upon that evening a larger number 
were admitted. A cry of “ Fire,” or that “ the 
building was falling in,” alarmed the multitude. A 
rush occurred to one or more doors, and seven 
persons were killed, while a larger number were 
badly hurt. This event would not induce us to 
notice Mr. Spurgeon’s popularity, but the calamity 
brings the innocent cause very clearly out to 
view. Exeter Hall contains four or five thousand 
persons, but double the number for many evenings 
during the services there vainly endeavoured to 
enter. 

The largest building in London was secured for 
a season, and immediately overcrowded. Any person 
must feel that the attraction of twelve to fourteen 
thousand persons, to hear a sermon, is an achieve- 
ment not frequently accomplished; and that the 
habitual collection of that number must be asso- 
ciated with extraordinary reason. 

The false alarm which terminated so fatally, was 
supposed to have been excited by thieves, or 
malevoleut persons, who oppose the preacher. It 
is difficult to realise the latter idea. The former 
resembles the probable calculation of men who live 
by robbery ; but it is possible, and even probabie, 
that the nervousness of two or more individuals 
may have caused the unhappy rush to the gallery 
door, ‘The building was perfectly secure. No tire 
had occurred ; and if any had arisen abundant means 
of egress were provided in the plan of the edifice. 
The accident has been called a warning to Mr. 
Spurgeon, against preaching in a place of that 
nature; that is to say, a music ball; but this 
suggestion is eminently Judaical—and a mere off- 
shoot from a diseased notion “respecting couse- 
cration,” which was not entertained by the great 
preacher on Mar’s Hill. It has been styled a 
warning against the attempt to collect vast congre- 
gations, who cannot hear; but if they cannot hear, 
they will soon reduce themselves to a narrow com- 
pass, where they have no imposing display to see. 
It was a warning to the crowd against attempting 
to rush together out of a public building in con- 
fusion. And it was a warning against spiral 
staircases, with doors opening inwards, and bal- 
lustrades so weak that they could be broken by 
the mere pressure of a frantic multitude. 

It was a warning to all, that in the midst of life, 
we may be in death; but one section of the public 
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talk too familiarly of judgment, and warning; church, when he must have been little more than 


forgetting those on whom the tower fell, and what, 
upon the highest authority, is said of them. 
Within our remembrance similar calamities have 
occurred in a Methodist, a Presbyterian, and a 
Roman Catholic place of worship. A precisely 


fell a congregation of Polish Jews, in Poland, last 
month. 
these instances. In the Presbyterian Church the 
alarm was not false, for the building actually broke 
down under the pressure of the crowd, who. 
flocked to hear a celebrated preacher, the late Mr. 
Irving, of London. 

We remember a much more terrible calamity, 
although still of the same nature, inthe Glasgow 
theatre, seven years ago, originating in an alarm of 
fire, which was so far real that a very trifling fire, 
easily subdued, had occurred. The audience in 
one small gallery rushed to a narrow stair. Some 
of them fell. The door opened inwards, and seventy 
persons were suffocated before the multitude 
stopped. In all countries, aud on all occasions— 
in places of the most opposite character, the 
audience rush together without care, without 
mercy—and, in the first burst of terror, the strong 
tread on to destruction, disregarding the weak. 
They are undisciplined. The uses of discipline 
were never, perhaps, more clearly demonstrated 
than when four hundred strong men, armed, 
handed the women and children from the Bicken- 
head steamer into boats, formed on the deck of the 
sinking vessel, and fired tle volley over their own 
grave, as they sunk into the waste of waters. They 
were disciplined men. The audience in the Surrey 
Musie-hall became frantic, and, therefore a mob 
—weak, however numerous. 

The preacher whom they had assembled to hear 
is stilla very young man. Born at Kelvedon, in 
Essex, in 1834; he has only reached those years 
when many persons commeace the study of theo- 
logy for professional purposes. His father, Mr. 
John Spurgeon, is pastor of a small chureh in 
Essex, and is engaged in business at Colchester. 
His grandfather is also an Independent Minister. 
A younger brother displays, we understand, similar 
talents ; and has been sent to cultivate them at 
au English University. Mr. C. H. Spurgeon did 
not receive a collegiate education, but it does not 
follow, as has been remarked, that he is an un- 
educated man. On the contrary, his life—not a 
long one—uatil he became a London minister, was, 
from his infancy, passed at school ; for some years 
as an usher at Newmarket, and afterwards at Cam- 
bridge. He preached the gospel to a small con- 
gregation in a rural village of Cambridgeshire ; 
that no time might be lost. A deacon of New 
Park-street Church, in London, attended one or 


more services in this country place of meeting. | 


The church in town to which he belonged was 
vacant,—and be had discrimination to see that 
this young man might fill it. Such, we believe, 
is the history of his appointment to a London 


The cause was identical in nearly all | 








nineteen years of age. 

New Park-street Chapel became soon incapable 
of containing the audiences who wished to hear 
its juvenile preacher; and two years since the 
congregation had taken Exeter Hall, while their 


similar, but much more extensive catastrophe, be- | own building was being altered to suit their changed 


At that time we succeeded oue 
morning in getting into the hall. The appearance 
of the audience was very remarkable. The usual 
proportions were reversed, for two-thirds were 
males, and a great proportion were young men. 

The pre: cher did not appear so young as the 
registry of his birth infers. His appearance did 
not promise that talent which he possesses. We 
should scarcely have expected that he was a very 
intellectual man from his caste of countenance. 
His services were conducted in the usual order of 
dissenting places of worship. He read a portion 
of Scripture very impressively. It was clear that 
he had learned to read the Eugli:h language, and 
that is more knowledge than all his contemporaries 
take time to acquire. He read the passage as it 
stands in the text first, and then proceeded with 
his commentary or notes, verse by verse. 

He had selected the first chapter of Peter’s first 
epistle; and he paused before proceeding to read, 
and said that if any Armenians were present, they 
had better put off their Armenianism at once, be- 
cause they must do so, alter he had finished the 
passage. ‘The announcement resembled an insinu- 
ation that they had never previously read the first 
epistle of Peter. We mention the circumstance, 
because it appeared to us more out of the common 
path than anything else doue or said during the 
service. His discourse was not that of an orator. It 
was not very eloquent in any particular, It did 
not display great genius, except in an occasional 
aptitude of expression, in the quaint style of the 
early English divines, whose works, we presume 
that he has read It did display great earnestness. 
It was diflicult to suppose that he who spoke did 
not also believe. His influence rests much on the 
basis of earnestness. His hearers conclude that 
he is anxious to accomplish all that he says. He 
usually deals with truths as they merit, and as if 
they were what they are, dread svlemnities. 
Then he abounds with illustrations, or with pas- 
sages not easily forgotten. Many hearers, we are 
confident, accuse themselves of “ forgetting the ser- 
mon.” ‘They have not been supplied with the 
means of retaining it. ‘The general argument ew- 
ployed by this preacher remains in our mind still, 
because it was enforced by a series of illustrative 
anecdotes, or pointed peculiarities of expression. 
Perhaps, then, these means should not be peculiari- 
ties. If the object of argument, of explanation, of 
persuasion, requires that they should be remembered, 
lawful means, we presume, should be employed 
for that purpose. Once or twice—perbaps thrice, 
some of these expressions or illustrations provoked 
a smile, or a repressed titter among his congrega- 
tion; but Gyn 6 ES ae 
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circumstances. 
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erratic tendency was hushed to deep silence by the | 


solemnity of the application. In a few passages 
the preacher seemed to us a little egotistical ; but, 
perhaps the style pursued, so much in the 
form of appeals in the first person singular, 
brought out these feelings. We have never 
heard him since, not because we disliked his 


services, but from other engagements; for we | 
believed then, as we believe now, that he is | 


capable of doing much good, and that he strained 
his capacity in his labours. 

He has been compared to a successful actor ; 
but all comparisons are odious, and that is ground- 
less. An actor plays a part, and recites the langu- 
age of another. A preacher always or often 
addressing the same persons, must first construct, 
before he can deliver a discourse; and once de- 
livered, the construction is lost, and he must build 
again. 

Mr. Spurgeon has been contrasted with Mr. 
Gough, the temperance lecturer, with no better 
reason than that they both speak in public, if Mr. 
Gough, perpetually repeating the same stories, can 
be said to speak in the intellectual meaning of the 
word. So far as we observed, the preacher exhi- 
bited none of the miserable contortions of limb 
and body employed by the lecturer, and was entirely 
free from the rant that disfigures the orations from 
the west. 

Mr. Spurgeon has been charged with a rash 
employment of expressions, that should be avoided, 
and in turning over some publications on the sub- 
ject, we see evidence of the statement ; according 
to our view of these expressions. It is quite pos- 
sible that others have a different opinion, but if 
blemishes of style should be corrected, those of 
expression, that must offeud weak minded persons, 
* little ones,” do more harm than they can possibly 
balance by good. 

When we heard Mr. Spurgeon he spoke of his 
adversaries and of efforts made to prevent persons 
from attending his ministry. The existence of*his 
enemies appeared to us doubtful at the time. We 
could see no reason for enmity to him in particular. 
A perusal of his discourses explains the feeling. 
In one sermon he says— 


Last Sabbath I went into a place where the minister gave 
us the vilest stuff that ever was brewed. I am sure I 
wished that I was back here that I might preach a little 
godliness, or else hear it. Poor Wesleyan thing! He 
preached works from beginning to end. 


We do not continue the quotation, but ob- 
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language—suaviter in modo. The members of the 


_ Established Church may entertain some enmity to. 


wards him, because he handles bishops roughly, not 
because of their office, but their neglect of its 
duties. One class may consider that he oversteps 
pulpit expediency in declamations that look political, 
but he only states truths which, probably, the com. 
mon people relish more than the uncommon ; and, 
therefore, in that matter the common people hear 
him gladly. 

He is a pulpit puuster. Thus, preaching from 
the text, “ We shall see Him as He is,”—he says, 
*“ Come, let us divide that ‘we’ into * 1’s’—how 


| many ‘I’s’ are there here that will see Him as He 


is.” This punning, on the most awful question, 
would displease a Scotch audience. It may satisfy 


_ the people of Southwark, although we think not. 


Even if it did, a teacher should bring the hearers 
up to himself, and not go down to them. 

The construction of these discourses, which 
have been published separately, and almost simul- 
taneously with their delivery, has been blamed 
and they resemble the late Sir Robert Peel’s 
speeches, in having an excessive number of “ 1’s” 
in them. ‘The printer must run out of capital 





“T's” often. The arrangement of the subjects is 
| not equally objectionable. The text is clung to, 
and wrought out to the close. The inferential 
matter is brief, and full of pith. The art of com- 
pressing much into little has either been studied 
by, or gifted to, the speaker. This peculiarity is 
more a matter of style than of logical arrangement ; 
but the latter quality is certainly not deficient in 
these popular productions. 

The style is founded on that of the old Puri- 
tan divines. In one sermon he says :— 

Dress thyself, proud gentleman, for the worm ; anoint thy- 
self for the crawling creatures of the grave; and worse come 
thou to hell with powdered hair. 

A young man of twenty-two in this present year, 
would not, probably, think of powdered hair. It 
is not so very common now. His language to his 
hearers is plain. No man reproaches him justly, 
although he has been reproached, with flattering 
them. We quote a single sentence, to indicate 
farther, the style pursued :— 


One of you is going out this afternoon to take his day’s 
pleasure; another is a fornicator in secret; another can 





| cheat his neighbour; another can bow, and then carse God ; 


another comes to this chapel, but in secret, he is a drunkard ; 
another prates about Godliness, and God wots he is a damned 


| hypocrite. 


viously “a poor Wesleyan master or parent ” might | 


have some objection to his child or servant hearing | 


this censure. Our experience leads us to believe | sectious—for he is far too honest and zealous to 


that a good many persons preach works neither at 
the beginning nor the end. One party neglects 


the root of works, and another overlooks the fruit ; ( 
_and enjoys the company of the ungodly, gives no evidence 


of faith. Connected, they would do well—sepa- that he is a partaker of divine grace. He says, “I do not 


rated, they both fail. 
In several passages we find similar rebukes to 


other bodies, which may be considered faithful tes-— 
timonies, yet these can be couched in courteous 


Antinomians, like Armenians, are the subjects 
of his opposition—and necessarily of his bitter dis- 


_ oppose a system by halves. He says :— 


The man who comes to God’s house, and drinks “ wine on 
the lees well refined,” and shen goes away and drinks the cup, 


_ like good works.” Of course he does not. “I know I shall 


_ not be saved by good works.” 


Of this we are certain, for 
he has none to be saved by. 


The style is conversational. That mode, after 
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all, is the most effective scheme of addressing a | nary men. 


multitude. This preacher looks to the many thou- 
sands who attend his services as if they were anum- 


ber of friends, around a family hearth, with whom | 
| He shows practically the way to preach; and yet 


he is to talk for an hour. He is not a great orator, 
perhaps, but he is a great talker. People of the 
latter class, however, have gene rally little to tell, 
and they tell that little in many words. He re- 
verses their practice, being not cnly a great but a 
good talker. His sentences are sharp and short— 
terse and telling sentences—as if he could not 
afford to lose a word. 

The series of discourses published weekly during 
the lust year, are remarkable additions to ecclesias- 
tical literature, especially when we remember that 
they form a portion of their author’s weekly work. 
It is impossible to say that they have not blemishes 
—and some of them important ; yet it is just as 
impossible to say that any young man in his 
twenty-second year could be expected to have 
attained greater skill in his profession than they 
exhibit. The existence of an audience of eight or 
ten thousand persons is a iemarkable fact, and un- 
precedented in the annals of preaching in reeent 
times. Congregations of that magnitude could not 
be collected by ordinary meaus. They could not be 
formed, and they could not be sustained by ordi 
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They never would be formed, and they 
would not be requisite, if the style that has been 
successful in this instance were more generally fol- 
lowed. Mr. Spurgeon lives to disclose a secret . 


he is self-educated. Men who consider themselves 
his superior in learning, may, if they please, prune 
off the blemishes from his mode of address; but 
some of them would prune on and on until they 
leave the Sowertess, leafless trees, to which the 
world has been Jong and weil accustomed. That 


world needs to be shahen roughly. 


In no department can we afford to be amused, 
and put to sleep. In all intellectual walks, too 


'much soft apathy has existed for a long series of 


| 


| 


a 


years. We are getting civilly ruined at many 
points. In none is the evil of the same ~— 
ance as in those relations that stretch into eter 

All men’s actions, thoughts, and words, go in one 
sense there; but oue class of them relate to that 
vast interest chiefly and directly. For that class, 
at least, vigour is needed; and its want now is a 
deficiency that thousands will not supply to-mor- 
row; for they will havenoto-morrow. An earnest 


_man who faithfully believes all that he says, must be 


excused if he imitate rather the honesty of Micaiah 


then the flattery of the son of Chenaanah. 


OBITUARY OF EMINEN 


SIR JOUN ROSS, THE ARCTIC VOYAGER. 


Tug death of this celebrated voyager on the 31st | fourth son of the Rev. 
| Inch, a parish in the 
| shire, where he was born in 1777. 


August last, at 43, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
reminds us that his name was, some twenty-three 
years ago, in everybody’s mouth, and the interest ex- 
cited, in recent times, conceruing Sir Jolin Franklin, 
was never so great or so absorbing as was that 
created by tlic long absence of Captain Ross in 
the Polar regions. From the 27th day of July, 
1829, when he left the port of Wideford, in Green- 
land, where he had been obliged to refit—his ves- 
scl, the Victory, having lost her mainmast—till 
he and his crew were picked up in a most misera- 
ble condition, in August, 1833, by Captain R. W. 
Humplireys, of the Isabella, of Hull, his own old 
ship, no information that could be relied upon, had 
been received at home of his expedition, aud most 
people had given him up for lost. That expedi- 
tion was undertaken chiefly through the liberal 
pecuniary aid of a private individual. The person 
who came forward to further the renewed searcli 
for a north-west passage was Sir Felix Booth, the 
eminent distiller, then Sheriff of London; and this 
gentleman received his Baronetcy in 1854, for the 
assistance he had so munificently rendered to 
Captain Ross on that occasion. 

With the history of Arctic discovery, the name 
of Sir John Ross is indissolubly linked. Like 
many other Seotsmen who have acquired dis- 


| of Mickleknox, 
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tinction, he was reared in a manse. Ile was the 
Andrew Ross, minister of 
western division of Wigtown- 
177 His mother, 
Elizabeth Corsan, was a descendant of the Corsans 
who, for seventeen generations, 
were provosts of Dumfries, and at one period pos- 
sessed a third part of that loyal burgh, celebrated 
for its “ siller gun,” aud for being the place where 
Burns spent the latter unhappy years of his life, 
and where stands his mausoleum :— 


The homage of earth’s proudest isle, 
To that Lard-peasant given. 


The name of Corsan, or, as it is now altered, into 
Carson, is very prevalent in Dumfriesshire. The 
late learned Dr. Aglionby Ross Carson, rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh, who died on the 4th 
November, 1850, was a native of that county. 
The Corsans came from Italy. The first of 
them in Scotland was a geatleman of the Corsini 
family, who, about the year 1280, accompanied an 
abbot of New Abbey, to Kirkcudbrightshire, and 
settled in Galloway. ‘This abbey, then called 
New, was founded by Devorgilla, the mother of 
John Baliol, and, after her death, it was known by 
the name of Dulce-cor—that is, Sweetheart Abbey, 
from the heart of the husband of the foundress, 


_Jobu Baliol, of Bernard Castle, embalmed, and 
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placed in a box of ivory, being buried with her- 
self, near the high altar. 

The 
Ross, forms part of an isthmus between Loch 
Ryan and Luce Bay, and was at one period, in 
very ancient times, covered by the sea. At inter- 
vals throughout its extent, there are curious hollows, 
of various sizes, locally called “ pots,” which are 
supposed to have been scooped out by an eddying 
motion of the retiring billows. The name Inch is 
derived from the British Ynys, or the Gaelic Jnis, 
and signifies an island. There are three or four 
parishes of the name in Scotland, as well as 
numerous places having the word for an adjunct, 
such as Inchaffray, Inchecolm, &c. It is also used 
to denote level ground near a river, as the North 
and South Inches at Perth. 

The future Arctic voyager entered the Navy in 
1786, and, after being a midshipman for fifteen 
years, he was promoted to be lieutenant, in 1801. 
In 1806, when lieutenant of the Surinam, he was 
wounded in cutting out a Spanish vessel from under 
the batteries of Bilboa. In 1812, he was appointed 
commander of the Briseis, on the Baltic station. 
With his lieutenant, a midshipman, and eighteen 
men, he gallantly attacked and re-captured an 
English merchant ship, armed with six guns and 
four swivels, and defended by a party of French 
troops. Subsequently, he captured also a French 
privateer, and drove on shore three other vessels of 
the same description. In 1814, Captain Ross was 
appointed to the Actwon, 16 guns, and in 1815, to 
the Driver sloop. 

He became a Post-Captain in 1818, the year 
which was distinguished as the commencement of 
his Arctic career. The extraordinary changes 
reported to have taken place in the state of the 
Polar Sea, determined the Government to send 
out an expedition for Arctic discovery, the com- 
mand of which was given to Captain Ross, who 
was directed to explore Baffin’s Bay, and search 
for a north-west passage from it into the Frozen 
Ocean, and thence into the Pacific. Parliament 
offered a premium of twenty thousands sterling to 
the first vessel which should reach the North Pole, 
and pass it. The vessels employed were the Isa- 
bella, of 368 tons, commanded by Ross himself, 
and the brig Alexander, of 252 tons, under Lieu- 
tenant, afterwards Sir Edward, Parry. The chief 
geographical result of his voyage was the more 


parish of Inch, the birthplace of Sir John | 


5'R JOHN ROSS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Parry. His discoveries and adventures had ex. 
cited a strong desire in the public mind to know 
more of those bleak and inhospitable regions where 
perpetual winter reigns. He had stated his 
belief that Lancaster Sound was closed by a chain 
of mountains, and anxious to show that no such 
mountains existed, Sir Edward Parry, his second 


_in command, made such representations to the 





accurate determination of the situation of Baffin’s | 


Bay, which, until then, was believed to extend ten 
degrees farther to the east than it actually does, 
and the re-discovery of Lancaster Sound, up which, 
however, he did not continue his progress far 
enough to find that it was open. He was obliged 
to leave the coast on account of danger from the 


ice, and on his return, he published an account of | 
miles, they reached Fury Beach, in the month of 


his expedition under the title of “ Voyage of Dis- 
covery for the purpose of Exploring Baffin’s Bay.’’ 
London, 1819, quarto. 


July. 


Admiralty as induced the Government to send 
another expedition to the same place. Of this 
expedition, Parry was appointed the chief, his 
vessels being the Hecla and the Griper. On this 
occasion Government offered prizes of from £5,000 
to £15,000 to those vessels which should reach 
certain points in the Arctic Seas. Having pene- 
trated to past the meridian of 110 degrees west 
longitude, within the Arctic Circle, Parry and his 
companions became entitled to £5,900 of the sums 
offered by Government for the encouragement of 
Arctic enterprize. Of this award one thousand 
pounds fell to the commander’s share. He was 
subsequently in command of three other expedi- 
tions to the frozen North, and for his services was 
knighted in 1829. 

It was in that year that Captain Ross was en- 
abled, through the munificent aid of his friend, Mr, 
Felix Booth, to undertake another expedition into 
the Arctic seas, with a view to determine the 
practicability of a new passage which had been 
confidently said to exist, particularly by Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. In May of the year mentioned he 
set sail from London in the Victory steamer, with 
his nephew, Commader Ross, ds second in com- 
mand. This intrepid officer, afterwards Captain 
Sir James Clark Ross, had accompanied his uncle 
in his first expedition. He had also been engaged, 
under Sir Edward Parry, in all his voyages to the 
Polar Seas. 

Captain Ross fixed 1832 as the period of his 
return, but as that year came and passed and no- 
thing was heard from him, a public subscription was 
set on foot for fitting out an expedition to go in 
search of him. The sum of £7,000 was raised, 
the Treasuary contributing liberally, and Captain 
Back, whose experience eminently qualified him for 
the service, was appointed to conduct it. He 
sailei in the spring of 1833, but received intelli- 
gence of Captain Ross’s return in time to prevent 
him from encountering any dangers in the prosecu- 
tion of the search. 

The sufferings of Captain Ross and his crews 
during their protracted stay in the Arctic regions, 
were of the severest description. After passing 
three winters of unparalleled rigour, their provi- 
sions being consumed, they were obliged to abandon 
the Victory, which they did in May, 1832, and, 
after a journey over the ice, of uncommon labour 
and hardship, extending to nearly three hundred 


“ During this journey,’’ we are told, “ they 
had not only to carry their provisions and sick, but 


In this expedition, Captain Ross but cleared the | also a supply of fuel; without melting snow they 
way for his more fortunate successor, Sir Edward | could not procure even a drink of water.” Winter 
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set in, and no choice was left but to retrace their 
steps, and spend another inclement season in can- 
vas, covered with snow.” In August, 1833, they 
fell in with the Isabella, and were taken on board, 
“after having been four years lost to the civilized 
world.” Well do we remember the general feeling 
of satisfaction which was expressed throughout the 
kingdom on Captain Ross's return. 

The narrative of this second expedition was 
published ‘in 1835, in a quarto volume of 350 
pages. Its great results were the discovery of 
Boothia Felix, a country larger than Great Britain, 
and so called after Mr., afterwards Sir Felix, 


Booth, who had assisted Captain Ross in fitting | 


out the expedition; and the true pusition of the 
North Magnetic Pole. The latter was discovered 
by Captain Ross’s nephew, who had the honour of 
placing thereon the British flag. He had the de- 
partments of astronomy, natural history, and sur- 
veying in the expedition. 

In consequence of his Arctic voyages, Captain 
Ross received numerous marks of public approba- 
tion. In 1834 he was knighted and made a 
Companion of the Order of the Bath. The freedom 
of the cities of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, 
and other towns, was bestowed upon him. He 
was presented with gold medals from the Geogra- 
phical Sociefy of London, the Geographical Institute 
of Paris, the Royal Societies of Sweden, Austria, 
Denmark, &c. Foreign powers also marked their 
sense of his discoveries. He was appointed a 
Commander of the Sword of Sweden; a Knight of 
the Second Class of St. Anne of Russia (in dia- 
monds); the Second Class of the Legion of 
IIonour of France; the Second class of the Red 
Eagle of Prussia; and the Second Class of Leopold 
of Belgium, He also got six gold snuff-boxes from 
Russia, Holiand, Denmark, Austria, London, and 
Baden; a sword, of the value of one hundred 
pounds, from the Patriotic Fund; and one, of the 
value of two hundred pounds, from the King of 
Sweden, for service in the Baltic and White Seas, 
and various other acknowledgments. 

In 1838, Sir John Ross was appointed British 
Consul at Stockholm, and he held that office till 
1844. When Sir John Franklin went out on his 
last fatal expedition, his friend, Sir John Ross, 
made him a promise that if he should be lost he 
would sail for the Arctic regions and look for him. 
This promise he kept. In 1850, at the age of 
seventy-three, Sir John went out in the Felix, a 
small vessel of no more than ninety tons. He re- 
mained a winter in the ice, and would have stayed 
a second year, had his means allowed. _‘He relin- 
quished his half pay and his pensions for the cause 
he had so much at heart, yet the Admiralty refused 
to contribute even a portion of the necessary stores. 
Though the first of our Arctic voyagers, he was ex- 
cluded from the Arctic councils, at which his expe- 
rience and advice would have been very valuable. 
In the spring of 1855, he published a pamphlet on 
his ill-treatment. He was likewise the author of 
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“Letters to Young Sea Officers,” “ Memoirs of 
Lord de Saumarez ;”” “ A Treatise on Steam Navi- 
gation,” &c. At the time of his death he was a 
Rear-Admiral. 

We cannot better conclude this brief and alto- 
gether inadequate sketch of the late Sir John Ross 
than by quoting the following passage, relative to 
the results and benefits which have accrued from 
the prosecution of Arctic discovery, from an 
address delivered by Rear-Admiral F. W. Beechey, 
to the Royal Geographical Society, at its last 
anniversary meeting :— 


“ It is now nearly forty years,” he said, “ since the re- 
vival of our Polar voyages, dumng which period they have 
been prosecuted with more or less success, until, at length, 
the great problem has been solved. Besides this grand solu- 
tion of the question, these voyages have, in various ways, 
been beneficial, and science, at least, has reaped her harvest. 
They have brought us acquainted with a portion of the globe 
before unknown. They have acquired for us a vast addition 
to our stores of knowledge—in magnetism, so important an 
element in the safe conduct of oar ships; in meteorology, 
in geograpliy, natural and physical ; and which has led to the 
prosecution of like discoveries in the regions of the Antare- 
tic Pole. ‘They have shown us what the human frame is 
capable of undergoing and of accomplishing, under great 
severity of climate and privation. They have opened out 
various sources of curious inquiry as to the existence, at 
some remote period, of tropical plants and tropical animals in 
those now icy regions, and of other matters interesting and 
useful to man. They have, in short, expunged the blot of 
obscurity which would otherwise have hung over and dis- 
figured the page of the history of this enlightened age, and, 
if we except the lamentable fate which befell the expedition 
under Sir John Franklin, we shall find that they have been 
attended with as little, if not less, average loss of life than 
that of the ordinary course of mankind, And if any one 
should be disposed to weigh their advantages in the scale of 
pecuniary profit, they will find that there also they have 
yielded fruit, if not to us, at least to a sister nation in whose 
welfare we are greatly interested, and whose generous sym- 
pathy in the fate of our countrymen endears her to us, and 
would render it impossible that we should begrudge her this 


| portion of the advantage of our labours, I need hardly re- 


mind you of the report from the Secretary of the United 
States Navy tothe Senate, to the effect that, in cousequence 
of information derived from one of our Arctic expeditions 
to Behring’s Straits, a trade had sprung up in America by 
the capture of whales, to the North of that Strait, of more 
value to the States than all the commerce with what is called 
the East; and that in two years, there had been added to 
the national wealth of America, from this source alone, 
more than eight millions of dollars!” 


Thus, whilst Sir John Ross saw the honours and 
the rewards of active discovery bestowed on others, 
and but a small portion of them niggardly and 
grudgingly awarded to himself, Great Britain sees 
the profit of it seized and enjoyed by America. 
Kight millions of dollars in two years! It is a great 
sum, and this country, satisfied with the glory of 
having opened up this new field of enterprise, by 
the skill, and daring, and unparalleled suffering of 
her sons, is content to leave to Brother Jonathan 
the entire benefit of it, so far as trade and 
the whale fishery are concerned. Does not this 
fact, it has been asked, involve a grave reflection 
on the spirit and enterprise of our mercantile 


mariners ? 
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: THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


A ROMANCE. —FROM THE GERMAN. 


On yonder hil!, in ancient times, there stood a castle old, 
Defended by a moat without, within by warriors bold ; 

Around, green field and orchard fair, aud shady forest glade, 
And fountains pure, whose falling spray scem’d diamonds 


sunlight made. 


There sat within its hoary walls a king, whose pallid face 

Of passions fierce and uncon‘roll’d bore many a withering 
trace ; 

His heart was full of hatred ; he spoke with hurried breath ; 

And what he spoke was cruclty—and what he wrote was 
death, 


One day, advancing to the gates, two Troubadours appear’d ; 

One young and fair, with golden hair—one old, with snow- 
white beard ; 

The aged man bestrode a horse, his harp behind him slung, 

The youthful minstrel walk’d beside, while soft and low he 


sung. 


The elder to the younger said: “ Be thou prepar’d to sing, 

With sweetest tones, thy swectest songs—my harp its aid 
shall bring; 

Out of this monarch’s stormy heart drive every evil thonght, 

Whose acts such grief and mis’ry have ’mongst his people 
wrought.” 


And now the minstrels usher'd are into a lofty hall, 


Where warrivr-knight and vassal train are soon assembl’d all ; 
The King sits on his regal throne, as terrible as night, 
And by his side his consort shrinks beneath his eye’s fierce 


light. 


The song’s began—the chords are struck—wide spreads the 
swelling sound — 

Stull richer, fuller, grow the votes—the echoes wake around; 

Now soft and sad the sirger’s tones, the harp strings seem 
to wail— 

As though a troop of spirits muaned in th’ ev’ning’s passing 


gale. 


They sang of peace and chivalry, of the happy golden time, 

Of infancy, of youthful days, and manhood’s daring prime; 

Of honor'd age, and memory dear, of all that mortals prize, 

Uf good deeds done below, that have their guerdon in the 
skies. 


And lo! the hearts of warriors melt, harden’d by bloody war, 


By clang of shiells—in death-strown fields, and battle’s | 


maddening roar; 
Their heads are bent, their eyes are moist, their lips are 
mov'd in prayer 


The sobbing queen looks on the king, who started from his | 


©? 
chair. 


His brows are knit, his eye balls red, aud frenzy fires his 
brain ; 

“ Accarsed bards! ye have bewitched my queen and vassal 
train !” 








This said, he drew his glittering blade—piere’d the young 
ninstrel’s side, 
And from the wound, with gurgling sound, gush’d forth life's 


crimson tide. 


As by a thunderbolt death struck each list’uer kept his place ; 

The old wan clasp’d the murder’d youth, and gaz’d into his 
face ; 

He wrapped his mantle round him, and Lore him from the 
hall, 

Bound him upright upon his steed, and reach’d the castle 


Ww all, 


[Le stopp'd beside the lofty gates, and grasp'd his magic lyre, 

And swept the strings with vengeful hands, to words that 
barnt like fire ; 

With eves uprais’d, that fiercely blaz’d, these were the words 
he sung— 

While to the sound, with loud rebound, both hall and turret 


rung. 


“ Woe, woe to you, ye haughty walls—may never more be 
heard 

Within your bounds, the cheerfal sounds, of joyous minstrel 
bard— 

But sighs and groans, and dying moans, and tread of basest 
slave ; 

Till o’er your ruins rush the foe, and not a hand to save! 


“ Woe, woe, to yon, ye orchards rich, clear founts, and 
valley’s fair,— 

Look here, upon this dying face—upon this golden hair ! 

May your fruits ever wither up, streams fail, and corn ne'er 
grow ! 

Be plague and death, in every breath of winds that o’er you 


blow. 


“ Woe, woe to thee, thou murd’rer king—Oh! mayst thou 
live to know 

Thy life a curse, thy friends untrue, wife false, thy child a foe ; 

And may thy end a terror be, thy corpse unburied rot, 


o> 


Thy name and memory abhorr'd, despised, and forgot 


Heav’a heard the white-haired minstrel’s words, its vengeance 
was not slow, 

By hostile band, with sword and brand, the walls were soon 
laid low ; 

The spacious rooms, the noble domes, were levell’d to the 
ground, 

The screech-owl grey, and beast of prey, now nightly roam 
around. 

The streams dried up, nor corn, nor fruits, will field or 
garden bear, 

The soil is dank, with foal weeds rank, pestiferous the air; 

By friends, wife, child, betray’d—the king was into prison 
thrown, 

His graveless bones rot on the stones—his name now all 
unknown, 


JouHN PAaRSsELLE. 











POLITICAL 


CIRCASSIA AND RUSSIA. 

Tae Circassians have beaten thé Russians in two 
engagements, brought on by the invasion of their | 
territory, in pursuance of the Russian schemes for | 
rebuilding the forts on the Circassian coast, de- 
stroyed during the late war. The Circassians 
inquired the reason for the entrance of an armed 
force upon their land. They were informed that 
Circassia was transferred to the Muscovites by the 
treaty of Paris. Their chiefs pleaded total ignor- 
ance of Paris or its treaties, and threatened to 
resist force by force. The Russians were prepared 
for the threat, but not for the consequences. They 
were assailed by the Circassians under Sefour 
Pasha, defeated in two engagements, and lost 
twenty guns and eight hundred prisoners. The 
number of their killed and wounded is unknown. 
The Russian forces are said to have chiefly consisted 
of recruits, who did not behave we'!. ‘The 
Circassian army, under Sefour Pacha, counted 
thirty thousand men. The affair is certainly curious. 
The Circassians did not actively assist the Allies. 
They allowed the glass of their hopes to run ont, 
and as the last sand passed through the tube into 
the past, they rose to work out alone a victory, for 
which they would not fight in company. They 
probably wanted confidence in the Western Powers. 
The diplomatists of the West made no adequate 
effort to conciliate the mountaineers—although 
thirty thousand men would have been useful during 
our campaign in the Euxine. The discussions at 
Paris did not comprehend the Circassians. They 
were overlooked. Russia now employs large 
armies against them. Success does not, however, 
in this contest, wait upon the most numerous 
battalions. Defiles, mountains, ravines, and rocks, 
are, like artillery, elements of war, although they 
want the power of locomotion. 

The Circassian land abounds with natural strong- 
holds; and the Russians lost in one summer all 
the fortresses that they had reared in twenty-five 
vears. They have now to repeat their old labour, 
while the Circassians have clearly no desire that 
they should do it in peace. The same modes of 
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NARRATIVE. 


The fleets aré supposed to be in a progressive state 
towards the beautiful bay of Naples; yet what they 
are to do when they get there is quite indefinite. 
Nobody, probably, knows the result proposed—the 
result accomplished is often different from the pro- 
posal. The Neapolitans in the interest of their 
king, indulge merry jokes meanwhile upon the non- 
appearance of the fleets. The Neapolitans not in 
that interest, who are the large majority, we be- 
lieve, may be incited by the appearance of the 
ships to violence. 

Many persons here quarrel with this interven- 
tion. They say let the Neapolitans right them- 
selves. ‘They forget that the European system 
forbids this exercise of national freedom. Neapo- 
litans and Sicilians would have got on very well 
without a Bourbon in 1814, but we would not 
allow them. They would have gained a new con- 
stitution nine years afterwards, but the Austrians 
in arms would not permit them. The Romans 
would have delivered themselves from the secular 
power of the cardinals in 1848, but the French 
prevented them. Italian liberty was indefinitely 
postponed by the last couquest of Rome. One 
intervention thus begets another. The system is 
reproductive. The allies established a king in 
Greece. Now they have been obliged to intervene. 
The western powers at different dates and in 
various ways prevented the Italians from taking 
their own course. Subjects thus cowed cry to the 
coercive powers—‘ Make your king be honest as 
our king would have been just, if he had been 
true.” 

As for Austria, Prussia, and Russia, their 
protests against intervention remind us always 
of speeches by oue of the ex-feloury of the penal 
settlements, enriched now, against burglaries and 
theft. 7 

Austria intervenes at present in the legations, 
Modena, Parma, Tuscany. 

Russia! who, among the great powers inter- 
vened in Hungary in the year after the year of 





attack, and the same power of resistance, will be | 
Louis Napoleon ever to take part in active mea- 


employed that for so many years rendered the 
eastern coast of the Euxine one great field of 
blood. The treaty of Paris, by limiting the strength 
of the Russian naval force in the Black Sea, placed 
the combatants nearer equality than they stood | 
during their former conflicts. ‘The Allies effected 
much for the Circassians, much more, indeed, than 
the latter were disposed to do for them. 

The Muscovite forces will, we believe, try to 
find their way south from the Caspian in their next 
war; and the assaults on Circassia are bliuds only 
to mask the preparations for their future efforts. 

ITALY AND NAPLES. 
The old Neapolitan muddle is a muddle still. 





revolutions? Prussia is a patchwork of interven- 
tions—and Posen was the price of the meanest— 
that against Poland. We do not, however, expect 


sures to promote Italian freedom. The enemies 


_ of intervention in this country should not break or 


even vex their hearts from any dread of that event. 
France is meanwhile in a critical position. The 
supension of specie payments has been proposed, 


The excessive expenditure by public companies, 
_and on public works must, be curtailed. The price 


of provisions continues to be high ; and the temper 
of the people is necessarily irritable. 

The dislike of the Austrians to the Sardinians is 
expressed in many ways, now as formerly ; and the 
latter proceed with the armament of their fortress 
looking towards Lombardy. The Swiss Federation 
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are pleased to entertain doubts regarding the safety 
of their republic among their monarchial neigh- 
bours, and increase their armaments. The Aus- 
trians are said to have seized Galatz on the 
Danube; and Admiral Lyons has been instructed 
to send all the British ships that he can spare 


from the Mediterranean fleet into the Euxine. ‘The | 
festivities of the Russian Emperor’s coronation | 


were not finished when Prince Gortschakoff, the 
present Chancellor of the Empire, issued a circular 


to his correspondents, in the Russian service, at | 


the European courts, wherein he denies the right 
of the Western Powers to compel the King of 
Naples to act fairly to his Nepolitan subjects ; and 
lays down the dogma that a King must be allowed 
to rule according to his “fancy.” He taunts the 
Western Powers with committing in this case the 
crime with which they charged Russia at the com- 
mencement of the late war. And he reserves to 
the Emperor the free right to use the material 
powers of the empire as to him may seem right. 
FRANCE AND OUR PRESS. 

The Paris Moniteur has astonished society by a 
paragraph against the British Press, in which the 
writer accuses it of publishing false intelligence 
anonymously, to the danger of the alliance between 
the two nations, which is necessary to the peace 
of the world. Many persons looked again at the 
paragraph after the first reading, and regretted that 
the peace of world and the alliance in question 
should both be so very brittle. A British subject 
cannot perceive what more responsibility he has 
for his newspaper than to pay for it. The Moniteur 
describes aconnection of a very different kind, and 
says plumply, if the press be not  bridled 
“ our own correspondent may become a casus belli.” 
But this free pressism is one of our peculiarities. 
We no sooner annex or build a new town than 
we set up one or more new papers; and they, very 
probably, under our own flig, abuse all that belongs 
to us unmercifully and totally without a cause. 
That happens in Ireland and in India as weil as 
other places. We trust to the force of truth, and 
generally, in the long run, truth, taking care of the 
old proverb “ prevails.” 

The French Emperor must look up the same 
confidence, since he never can expect to silence 
British newspapers. They may publish erroneous 
information occasionally ; for intelligent men may 
be deceived ; but the error can be corrected. The 
government of the United States have more reason 
to complain of our publications than any other 
foreign power, from the numbers of British journals 


_eirculated iu the Union, but some citizens of the 


West deluge the newspapers with answers to all 
objectionable statements—in this particular adopt- 


ing the best course, and one that is perfectly open | 
ful, and caused the loss of more than a hundred 


to all Frenchmen. They might contradict if they 
chose the assertions that money is scarce in Paris ; 
that the Bank of France has been compelled to 
restrict its accommodation, that tlie French opera- 


tives threaten to strike work in some faubourgs | 


| 
| 
| 


have been discovered in several departments of 
France. For all these contradictions we would 
be thankful, but an attempt to coerce the domestic 
_ arrangements of this country respecting the press 
_is hopeless. The alliance and the peace of Europe 
must both be in danger if they depend upon 
Napoleon's opinion of the discretion of our press. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The news from the United States describe more 
terrible commotion in the political world, than our 
home elections often produce. A regular battle 
had been fought in the streets of Baltimore re. 
specting the election of mayor; four or five persons 
were killed and fifty wounded. As the parties 
engaged with rifles and revolvers for a considerable 
period, we rejoice at the evidence afforded that a 
mob may make a long fight without doing the 
damage that might be feared in the circumstances, 
Similar riots have occurred in other places, that is 
to say, similar in cause, but not in result. The 
condition of the United States at the present 
is bad, but not worse than we have seen at home. 
More men have been killed in an election row in 
Ireland than were slain at Baltimore. ‘The 
number of wounded is certainly large, and the 
number of minor affrays distressing; yet the Re- 
public may come out of the fire healthier than it 
entered the furnace. 

The Kansas dispute is still unsettled, but no 
regular fighting has occurred for some time, and 
no trustworthy statement has been made of tlie 
losses sustained by the respective parties. ‘The 
number of men killed on both sides, probably, does 





not exceed that of lives lost within a couple of 
months on Lake Michigan by the burning of one 
steamer and the wreck of a ferry boat. The issue 
in Kansas will be decided by the election of J’re- 
sident for the Union, and the result of that poll 
will be known during the present month. The 
South say that they will not obey Colonel Fremont 
if he be successful; but by the South, is meant 
in this expression, the mad enthusiasts for slavery, 
whom the southern population may not be inclined 
to follow to Washington, where they propose to go, 
for the treasure of the Union, which is not gener- 





ally kept there—or to support them in the division 
of the Federal Union into two parts. 

A commissioner of the United States has re- 
ported upon a fight which occurred upon the Pana- 
ma railway some time ago, and he has taken a view 
favourable to his employers, who say in consequence 


of the opinion of their own witnesses and their own 


_ judge, that they must seize the Isthmus. 


Mean- 
time General Walker is said to be comfortable in 
Nicaragua, although the last letters mention three 


_ separate efforts to storm the entrenchments of a 


body of his opponents which had been unsuccess- 


lives. 
SUNDRIES, 
Priest-ridden Spain descends to the depth 
of its political misery, O'Donnell wrested power 


of the metropolis, and that bands of conspirators | from Espartero two or three months ago. Narvaez 
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has more easily displaced O'Donnell, The Church 
obtains security for its property. The Queen 
obtains more indulgences for her tendencies. It 
is not the reign of women and wine in the Penin- 
sula; but it is the reign of women and priests and 
gold. As for the people, they are marked off like 
so many bad bills—as wortlhless—by those who 
traffic in their means 
We have heard nothing further of Mexico, or 
our quarei therewith. At home it was said that the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf had sailed from 
Bombay, and had landed on the enemies’ territory. 
That statement was premature. 
DOMESTIC. 


Our domestic intelligence is not interesting. 


The Queen and Court returned from Balmoral to | 


Windsor early in the month. A great number of 


meetings have occurred upon various subjects | 


during the last four or five weeks, but the public 
have ncither cry nor watchword. They scem to 
lave no object. Constituents meet with their re- 
presentatives to thank them for attending to the 
doing of nothing in Parliament. Sometimes they 
dine with them. There the matter ends. 

The Duke of Cambridge has shown good sense 
in dismissing Lord Ernest Vane and two other 
young fools—not so very young either, by-the-bye 
from the 8th Hussars, for conduct unbecoming 
pot or stable boys, who had not learned to read, 
and has thus given a dreary lesson to those oflicers 
who love practical jokes. 

The Irish gave a grand banquet in Dublin to 
representatives of the Crimean soldiers in Ireland. 
It was, in every sense, a magnificent compliment, 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin presided, and the 
Lord Lieutenant and Lord Gough addressed the 
soldiers, of whom 3,499 were present. The guests 
numbered four thousand altogether—a rather large 
dinner party, really to dine as they did decently 
together. 

The harvest at home has been very late, and has 
not yet been fully gathered in the north of Scot- 
land; where remarkably heavy rains have lowered 
the quality, if they have not also reduced the 
quantity of the crops. 

The Court remains at Balmoral, in the Aber- 


deenshire Highlands, where the Premier has re- | 


treated from the labours of political life in London. 

The common agricultural and political mectings 
of the season are passing over without any re- 
markable opinions being declared. 
of a dissolution of Parliament were premature, and 
nobody now expects the present Parliament to die 
before the expiry of its seven years. Every per- 
son, however, notices the devotion of Whigs to 
long Parliaments, now that they could make them 


The rumours | 
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short. This change of opinion is not traceable to 
any reasons, except cost and trouble; for an 
election now would probably be favourable to the 
Government —in returning a House of representa- 
tives in which it would be stronger than the 
present. 

SHORT CUTS. 

We observe it stated in some of the journals, and 
we have no doubt with perfect accuracy, that the 
Ottoman Government have coneluded the cession 
of the line of railway to the company formed for 
its construction, as we already stated, in the first 
instance, over the neck of land between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. 

‘Two new lines of steamers, in addition to the 
new mail route, by Suez, are proposed for Aus- 
tralia; one by Panama, with a capital of £400,000, 
and the other, a line of sailing vessels, with 
auxiliary screw power, with a capital of £225,000, 
hy the Cape of Good Hope. The capital for the 
line by the Cape, has, we hear, been found. The 
line by Panama will be undertaken by the original 
Royal Mail Steam Company, which, of coarse, 
must take a new name, since the Roval Mail has 
been given to a new body. ; 

The London Harwich and Continental Steam 
Packet Company, have taken the first step towards 
shortening the route to India by beginning at 





Shoreditch, in the metropolis. From that station a 
they propose to carry passengers by the Eastern mt 
Counties Railway to Harwich, sixty-eight miles eet 
from London, with a good and safe harbour. Bt 
From Harwich the company’s steamers will run a, 

to Rotterdam, and there, from a connexion with the a 
Dutch Rhenish Railway, will be enabled to for- , 
_ ward passengers and goods to Trieste in time to : 
save forty-eight hours, they say, on the passage to wn 
India as compared with the Marseilles route. _ og | 
The object of this company is, in the first in- oa 
stance, to shorten oné passage to the continent, + 


which they do by avoiding the navigation of the ap 
Thames, and their selection of ports. 3 

The saving of time to the north of Europe will 3 
be nearly twelve hours, and a day to a business aa 
man is of much value. Our interest in the line 


is chiefly confined to its connexion with Trieste. ! 
A saving of two days will be highly important to et 
Indian interests; and in conjunction with the Bey 
Euphratean route by rail to the “ great river,” and P bad 
thence by steamers, will bring our communication j 4 
from and to Bombay aud Kurachee within eighteen a : 
days’ route, of which it forms the link nearest gt 
home ; and when the communication is brought om 
into full operation over Europe, the public will “ag 
expect its adoption in preference to Marseilles ; F 
where inconvenient delays have recently occurred, a 
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Truth Frae ’Mang the Heather. By 
M‘Caw. London: Partridge and Co. 

“Trutu rae Mang the Heather” is a prize essa 

by a shepherd, living in the neighbourhood sf 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. And Thornhill itself is 
not a very large place, but a prize was offered by 
its Mutual Instruction Society for the best essay 
in a small compass upon the evidences of Chris. 
tia: ‘ity. The essays were sent for adjudication to 
Mr. Macdowall, of the Dumfries Standard, a very 
exccllent man, and we are sure a painstaking judge. 
Shepherds have had a close connexion with our 
faith from its beginnings. Abraham and the 
Patriarchs were shepherds. Moses was keeping 
the flocks of his father-in-law, the Midionite; 
when he was sent to lead his nation from the great 
kingdom which he might have ruled as its monarch. 
David, the greatest poet of Isracl, was a shepherd 
before he was a king. The angels 
shepherds first the glad tidings of the Saviour’s 
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| 
| 
| 


revealed to | 


birt, while the wise men were guided only by a | 


star. Tle shepherds of the west of Scotland, 
times not long gone bye, suffered much for their 
faith. It is reasonable that one them should vin- 
dicate it from modern aspersions. Weare glad to 
see that the present is a second edition of his 
essay, and we quote one passage, to show that it 
deserves a third :— 


Mr. Holyoake* claims for human reason the honour of 
Versian maxim -— 


“ The sandal tree perfames when riven 
The axe that laid it low; 

Let man who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe ;” 


sit was originated far from Christianity. But 
the statement is questionable. Chiristianity was persecuted 
in Persia for generations, and, if she is now extinguis ied, 
we may hazard a guess that this beautiful maxim is exerting 
but little influence. The probability is that when the tree 
of vital Christianity fell in Persia, this famous axe, like that 
of the beam-feller on the banks of Jordan, fell along with 
sith no » prophet to recall it, and no mourner to wail 


and tells u 


if, 
over it Alas, master, for it was borrowed.” Haman 
reason, unaided by the light of revelation, has been trying 


experiments before the world ever since the beginning, 

And what has it accomplished 2 What has it done for 
India? What for China? What for New Zealand, or any 
nation under the sun, where it has reigned in full sway ? 
The unanimous and uncontradicted testimony of every inis- 
sionary of the cross assures us that, notwithstanding the 
time it has Leen plodding and experimenting, it is just 
what it has ever Leen—grovelling in carkness, superstition, 
and crime. Even in Greece and Rome, where Reason 
attained to a higher pinnacle of fame than she now occupies 
among the nations of modern heathenism—even there, not- 
withstanding their almost unmatched specimens of elegant 
oratory—in re apect to moral conduct, the result is not greatly 
otherwise. No doubt there were some good laws. But 
compared with the laws of the New Testament, they are 
like the enchantmen's of the Egyptian magicians compared, 


with the miracles of Moses. We presume that all the ex- 











| which they 
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tant volumes of Grecian and Roman lore might be searched 
in vain for precepts like the following :—‘ Love your enemies 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them who dis. 
pitefully use you and persecute you.” 


ihe author is a close reasoner. He refers to 
Mr. Holyoake’s unfortunate aberrations from any 
rational belief, and to his argument agaiust the 
atonement. Upon the plea, a ‘human Gov ernment 
would not accept an innocent substitue fora guilty 
felon, he says— 


shown to be the case, it must 
an exact parallel between the 
cases. This cannot be done. For, in the first place, 
if a human government should accept of a substitute 
in the room of acriminal, the innocent man would be lost 
to the community, and the criminal left at large. Secondly, 
hrist’s death obtained security for the reformation of the 
criminal, which would not be true in the case supposed. 
This being the case, it would be equally unwise to offer, 
or accept of snch an arrangement. We see, therefore, no 
antagonism between human aud divine government. On the 
coutrary, we see human goverments acting on the divine con- 
tinually, in cases where it can be done with advantage. 


Before this can be 
be shown that there is 


The best and most effective argument for Christi- 
anity, is to practise and work out its principles ; 
but the opinion expressed in the next five lines is 
now, has ever been, and ever will be true. 

The friends of Christianity may pity her enemies, and 
regret their opposition for their own sake; but they have no 
cause to fear that she will suffer in the conflict. Every 
blast from the mouth of the pit, is only blowing off the 
dust that would bedim her evidences. 


A llalf-Yearly Course of Reading Lessons in 
English History. By Ricuarp Biruert., C.T. 
London: Groombridge and Sons, Pp. 153. 

‘Tus little work comprises seventy-two lessons in 

ancieut and modern history, beginning with the 

invasion of Britain under Julius Cesar, and ending 
with the war in the Crimea agaiust the Russians. 

Of course a work of this nature must be concise, 

and the omissions are yery important. So far as 

the northern part of the island is concerned, 
we complain of being iguored, except when we 
were defeated, or in some way maitreated. Thus, 
we are told that the Romaus conquered the island, 

never efiected ; and that Edward I. 

subdued Scotlaud so far as to render the Scotch 


king a nominal vassal of the English crown; and 
the case of Baliol and Bruce is quoted in evidence, 


* A Jeader in the school of modern infidelity, under the | 


title of secularism, and editor of the Reasoner. 


where Edward was employed as an arbitrator ; but 
we hear nothing of any conflicts, nor of the close 
of the contests at Bannockburn; which would be 
right enough if all minor engagements were 
omitted. Some of the originators of the Wallace 
monument assign the errors or omissions of English 
school-books on this class of subjects as a reason 
for its erection. In the lessons or readings re- 
garding religious parties, the author says of the 








Presbyterians—they “ have on many occasions 
endured bitter persecutions, as well as inflicted 
them, in defence of religion.”” The Presbyterians 
insist that they have not inflicted persecutions, and 
the evil chargeable against them in that depart- 


ment is certainly not great, when contrasted with | 


the offences of others. However, the Presbyterians 
should not complain, for respecting them our 
reader says that when Charles II. was reinstated 
on the throne “a goodly number of Presbyterians 
as well as Churchmen,’”’ were selected for his 
counsellors ; “ but the Presbyterians did not retain 
the favour of the king long; their love of religion 
and holy life rendered them troublesome to a man 
so depraved in morals as he.” The latter class of 
readings are better than the former. Those res- 
pecting the Penny Post, the Great Exhibition, and 
similar objects, will keep alive among the young 
the transactions of their fathers, in which they 
should feel more interest than in events of a 
similar class, but a thousand years old. 


A Guide to Astronomical Science. 
Mann, M.D.,. F.R.S. 
Sons. 1 vol. Pp. 460. 


Tits volume is the most useful exposition of as- 
tronomy for young persons with which we are 
acquainted. ILustead of employing the hacknied 
system of questions and replies, the author prints 
an assertion in large type, antl proceeds then to 
demonstrate its truth in brevier. Thus, the stu- 
dent may, if he pleases, read over a great many 
leading facts and ideas, reserving what has to be 
said in support of them to some future period; 
just as the juvenile classes in a Scotch parochial 
school were in old times encouraged to commit 
the Assembly’s catechism to memory without the 
proofs. Thus, we read, ‘No. 123. There does 
not appear to be avy water upon the Moon. No. 
124. There is no air upon the Moon. No. 
125. There is neither diffused daylight nor twilight 
upon the Moon. No. 126. There can be xo living 
creatures upon the Moon.”’ These are the assertions. 
Each of them is followed by proofs, by practical 
observations, aud remarks. ‘Thus, the story asser- 
tion, No. 126, “There can be no living creatures 
upon the moon,” is softened down by the words, 
“at all resembling those which are so abundant 
upon the earth,”’ and the opinion rests upon other 
two opinions stated above in No. 123 and 124. It 


By Ropert 
London: Jerrold and 


may be true that the Moon has an atmosphere | 


much more rarified than the earth. It may be 
true that the moon has living creatures, and brings 


forth abundantly for their support corn and wine, | 


and oil of the lunar qualities. Although, therefore, 
Dr. Mann sums up the Moon in eloquent lan- 
guage, we doubi whether he be correct when he 
says :— 


No gentle breeze is ever wafted over its bare surface—no 
cloud ever tempers the blaze of fierce sunshine which is 
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poured, in an increasing fiood, from the fiery ball that alone 
breaks the dread monotony of its pitch-black sky —no gentle 
shower ever Talls on its arid and parched mountains and 
plains—no sound ever breaks for one moment the awfal 
stillness that reigns supreme throngh this empire of solitude 
and desolation. 


“All thy works praise thee.’ We have no 
doubt that this is true of the Moon; and that it 
is or will be the abode of intelligent beings. Mer 
cury and Venus are supposed to enjoy gaseous 
atmospheres. They have probably, therefore, water 
and vegetation, a little kin to our own, although 
they must be endowed with very different qualities. 
In No. 352, ‘* Mars seems fo have continents and 
seas upon its surface,” we are told; and * appears 
to be enveloped in a dense atmosphere,” No. 353, 
and the remarks under that head confirm the opinion 
that its mode of existence is not unlike that of the 
earth. Its summers and winters are much longer 
than those of the earth. Bright spots at its poles 
are supposed to consist of accumulated ice and 
snow. To those of us who sit late, the bright 
blue Jupiter is the most interesting of the planets, 
and it also has an atmosphere, and from its size 
would accommodate a vast population like our own 
in magnitude and wants; but it is probable that 
the Jupiterians are very different persons even from 
the sous of Anak, who once dwelt upon Lebanon. 

The volume is illustrated by many scientific 
drawings, and we believe that it must be useful to 
young astronomers; and be one of those standard 
books that sell regularly in fixed quantities, and 
show no cometical eccentricities in their pub- 
lishers’ ledgers. 


A Guide to Seriplure History. By the Rev, Dr. 
Brewer. Loudon: Jarrold and Sons. Pp. 149, 


Tuts is another valuable work, in which the author 
las sought to condense the Scriptural History of 
the Old Testament in a clear form, within a small 
space, interspersing with the facts gathered from 
the best of Scripture, such information as can be 
procured from other sources, as foot notes ; and 
accompanying tlhe whole matter with useful chrono- 
logical and other tables. Many of these incidental 
remarks are interesting, although some of them are 
given without the authorities. Thus, we are told 
of Jezebel that she was a Sidonian princess, who 
introduced into Israel the priests aud worship of 
Baal and Ashtaroth; but in a foot note it is said, 
| “This Jezebel was the aunt of Dido, who founded 
the famous city of Carthage.” The chronological 
parallels in the work have been made with con- 
siderable care. It is curious to recollect that 
Elisha was a couteniporary of Lycurgus, the famous 
lawgiver of Sparta, who lived at the commence. 
ment of the 24th dynasty of Egypt, and died a short 
time before the destruction of Nineveh, which has 
been exhumed in part after the grass and flowers 

of the earth had grown and faded for more than 
two thousand five hundred years over its palace 
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halls. A little farther down the stream of time 
we come, according to Dr. Brewer, to the founda- 
tion of Rome, which was a village when the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Israel was extinguished, while 
Sappho the poct, and Solon the politician and 
statesman of Greece, appear to have been contem- 
poraries of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah. The 
age of Daniel was productive of great men in ali 
the communities that had attained any degree of 
civilisation. Servius Tullus reigned at Rome while 
sop spoke in fables in Greece. Confucius, the 
Chinese philosopher, and Zoroaster the Persian, 
are of a rather subsequent generation—so that, 
instead of the Jews acquiring information from 
Zoroaster, it is more probable, and not improbable, 
that he was a pupil of Daniel, or of some of the 
more learned Israelites who were attached to the 
fortunes cf that eminent prophet and great states- 
man. A long period passed away after these dates 
before Xerxes lived, and Thermopyle was fought 
while Rome was still struggling with the surround- 
ing kingdoms and states of Italy; while Aristides 
was studying the ingratitude of the Athenians, 
and “Eschylus and Sophocles were enriching their 
literature, and immortalising themselves. 
Brewer has closed his volume on the Old Testa 
ment with a useful summary of the reigns and 
proceedings in the kingdoms connected with Syria 


from the return of the Jews from Babylon to the | 


Christian era. 


_- 


Tales of the Affections. By Marcaret Lew. 1 
vol. Pp. 158. London: William and Frederick 
G. Cash. 

Tuts volume is occupied by seven tales, of the 

nature and quality generally found in the upper 

class of magazines, tinged with a rather sombre 
hue; for they are written by a lady whose father 
braved for forty years the battle and the breeze, 
and whose death was mainly attributable to over 
exertion in his country’s service; and who says 
that the work “proved a solace to herself during 
hours spent by the side of an invalid mother.” 
They have, therefore, a claim for gentle criticism, 
and we hope a claim that will not be overlooked 
upon those who wish to pass a few hours now and 
then with this description of reading. The author- 
ess, we may suggest, might hereafter find a more 
productive field of labour in merely putting facts 
into the form of fiction. The upper classes want 
to know the circumstances of the lower, and they 
cannot master our colurans of statistics. This lady 
writes narratives clearly and well, and could fill up 
admirably the skeleton notes that almost any city 
missionary’s remembrance would supply. The work 
hitherto accomplished for the social improvement 
of society is only the beginnings of a great strug- 
gle with evil, which will employ every means ere it 


turns into victory. 
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How to Choose ua Husband. Pp. 80, sewed. 
London: Partridge and Co. 
Tne great difficulty, we fear, with many young 
ladies, and with others not quite young, is not so . 
much how to choose a husband, as how to obtain an 
opportunity of making a selection. Husbands 
cannot be picked up like mantles in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, at so much each. But it is better to 
want than to take a bad bargain at this market. 
Husbands are by no means necessaries of exist- 
ence; aud if, as according to the author of this 
pamphlet, to reason, and to Scripture, too, young 
females abandon a large portion of their freedom 
along with their home of youth, and take a superior 
under the name of a husband, they should be care- 
ful in the selection. It was Puach, we believe, 
that explained love as an unaccountable desire on 
the part of a young man to pay for the board and 
lodging of his neighbour’s daughter. Much more 
might be said upon the other side of the question, 
aud therefore the still untrammelled ladies would 
do well to hear this counsellor upon this interest- 
ing subject. He tells some truths which may not 


_ be pleasant to occasional readers; but they are those 


Dr. | 


who want to have their own way in everything, 


_aud few young ladies can expect that in marriage. 
‘Lhe lecturer is not in love with strong-minded 








women, who look for legislative rights, and to the 
platform as the means of getting them; and we 
consider the opinion correct which does not confine 
woman’s legitimate power exclusively to the do- 
mestic circle, yet makes that its centre. The poets 
will get up an opposition manual to this publica- 
tion, for read—* Ladies, when gentlemen begin 
to call you angels, and affirm that your presence 
makes their perfect and their only paradise, 
beware, and believe them not.” 

And one of the reasons is, that “ The flatterer 
before marriage is scldom the flatterer afterwards.” 
The writer gives much good counsel, which we 
hope will not be altogether lost— A husband is a 
live companion, and beware, therefore, of uniting 
yourself with wealthy ignorance or golden stu- 
pidity.”” 

This advice is not, however, so much requisite 
for the young who have the disposal of themselves, 
as for the old, who foolishly undertake that re. 
sponsibility. The book contains an amazing quan- 
tity of sense for its size. 


Health and Beauty. By M.Capruty. London 


Darton and Co. 


All medical men denounce the abuse of corsets or 
stays, and to prevent their abuse many oppose their 
employment. The trade necessarily resist innova- 


tions, and all the ‘ trades” have invariably withstood 
any attempt to improve their mysteries. All great 
inventions have originated with parties not inter- 
ested professionally ; and so the authoress avows, 
and apparently rejoices in the fact, “that it is per 
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fectly true that we never served an apprenticeship 
to the trade; and if we had, the probability is 
that we should have done as the trade does;” and 
her difference from the trade, she says, is in making 
corsets to fit the wearer, instead of compelling the 
wearer’s bone and muscle into the shape of the | 

rment. The volume, which in its getting up | 
and illustrations has a drawing room look, takes 
beauty and health for its subjects, and the 
clothing oceupies incidental and subordinate places. 
It begins with a clever chapter on beauty; the 
second chapter relates to the management of in- 
fants during their first year—a very delicate topic, 
and one that needs to be learned. The decrement 
of human life in the early stages of existence is 
lamentable under good management, aud becomes 
frightful with negligence. The third chapter | 
takes up the case of the young from one totwelve | 
years, sparing neither fathers nor nursery maids— 
the former being ignorant nurses, and the latter 
often ditto ditto, and worse. However, the author- 
ess does justice to the affectionate character of the 
nurses—more than many people do—when 
she says that “they all carry the child on the 
left «rm, and hug the baby closely, keeping its 
right arm close to the chest, which is by this 
means pressed upwards, diminishing its capacity,” 
and for anything we know originating ec:sumption. 

In the third chapter we are told that ‘the un- 
lappy iufant is consigned to the care of au inexperi- 
enced nurse maid,who, in her anxiety to pass a cross- 
ing, seizes the baby by the hand, and literally drays 
it across, regardless of the child’s feet not touch- 
ing the ground.’” The owners of precocious pro- 
digies will be scandalised to read that “the 
business of a child is play ;’’ yet it is true, and 
* hot house plants are often found falling into de- 
cay when their hardier but later neighbours 
are strong and healthy.’ The chapter is rife with 
good sense and valuable suggestions, unconnected 
with clothing. Thus ‘ when children sleep two 
in a bed they should change sides nightly,’’ a rule 
applicable probably to all persons in the same cir- | 
cumstances; “children who are allowed to jump, 
play, and skip, or roll on the floor or flags, are 
much more likely to have robust bodily health, 
than those who are always taken care of.’ 

The next chapter abounds with instructionsfor the 
improvement of the health and strength of young 
ladies, with different medes of exercise, illustrated 
by engravings; and even young boys have some 
reasons to be thankful for the care given to 
their comfort by the authoress. ‘This volume is 
certainly the most instructive advocacy of a par- 
ticular description of clothing that we recollect 
to have seen. 











An Argument for the Legislative Prohibition of | 
the Liquor Traffic. By Dr. F. R. Lees. 


Ir the Association expect to render this essay 


tional creature. 
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useful in converting neutrals or opponents to their 
cause, although it is a vast collection of evidence 
on their subject and in favour of their views of 
the topic, yet they will fail. For evidence the 
author reverts to a very early period in Scottish 
history :-— 


In the earlier ages of its (Scotland’s) history, according 
to Hector Boetius, the sellers of strong drink (then chiefly 
confiaed to mead,) were looked upon as public enemies, who 
made provision for the voluptuous pleasures of men rather 
than for their necessities, and who, for profit, generally 
enticed men to a debauched and vicious life. Arcadus, ad- 
ministrator of the realm, A.D., 160, confiscated their goods, 
pulled down their houses, and banished themselves. Con- 
stantine the Second, at a later period, when the evil had re- 
vived, re-enacted this law at Scone, A.D., 861, adding the 
terrible penalty of death in case the taverner refused to 
depart, or resisted the execution of the decree.” 


A large number of similar authovities from the 


records of different European nations are collected 


upon the subject. Through more than three hun- 
dred pages of close and small type, ancient and 
modern authorities against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors are pressed and wedged down together, un- 
til one wonders how it has come to pass that the 
world has been blind and deaf to a crying and 
seeing evil for so long a period as it has been 
active against itself, in recent ages. 

But few will toil through this quantity of wit- 
nessing except those who are already prepared to 
support the result. There is the evil in every 
case of the kind. Believers study their creed. 
The infidel stands by and cares for none of these 
things, unless he can be amused, or horrified, as in 
“ Dred.” 

If the Association had printed an able essay in 
forty or fifty pages octavo, with pica type, it might 
have gained over certain neutrals; but if they 
meant to procure an armoury of facts, out of which 
less industrious persons than the author could pro- 


vide themselves with weapons, he and they have 


done well. 

Dr. Lees does not reason much. He makes 
other people do that work. But the Zimes has 
provoked him. Therefore he stigmatises the 
Times as irrational—which of course it is an irra- 
He deals with it concerning a 


heresy on his subject, in the following passage :— 


Three points solicit our attention here, Liberty, Justice, 
Trade. Is the Maine Law an infraction of any of these ? 


_ The answer will depend very much on our definitions. Now, 


people’s definitions are often the loosest things about them ; 
and very fine writers, especially if they be venal, are not a 
whit more rigid or accurrate than the herd of vulgar men. 
Even the Zimes can twaddle unmeaningly as the most empty 
headed of country justices:—‘“It is the inalienable birth- 
right of every Briton to make a fool or a beast of himself 
as much as he pleases,” says this diurnal oracle of the 
changing time, “so long as it does not directly interfere 


| with the safety, comfort, and morals of others.” 


Here is confusion worse confounded, and did we not know 
that the oracle was deaf, we might propound a few questions 
with the view of getting at its meaning—if it had any. 
How, for instance, can a man have either an acquired right 
or a birth-right, to make a beast of himself. The law pro- 
hibits both the beastliness of drunkenness, and all other 
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Leastly actions. Does the Zimes advocate the abolition of 
the law? Again, it sadly puzzles us to understand how any 
one has a right to practice wrong? We fondly fancied that 


the doctrine of a “ Divine rig!it to govern wrong,” lad long 


since beea placed in the limb» of oblivioa; and we see no 


more truth in its application to common men than to 
crowned monarchs. But then, mark the absurdity of the 
saving clause! How can a bori-right interfere with the 
safety and morals of others? So long, says the Times, but 
what does it mean? How can my right to see, or hear, or 
walk, or tliak, or feel, at all interfere with the same rights 
in others, either sooner or later, so long or so little ? 


It is not the right of any man, Briton or no 
Briton, to make either. a beast or a fool of him- 
self. The 7imes had no logic in its ink when that 
sentence was written; and no man could accom 
plish either process without iuterfering with the 
morals of others. 
was based on a falsehood and conditional upon an 
impossibility ; but people laughed noue the less for 
these bad qualities in it, as they read; and that 
was the object of the writer. The essay is safely 
and warmly recommended to all who want to study 
this question, and who want to know the history 
of the Maine Liquor Law, which in Scotland is as 
old as the second century, at any rate. Our 
American friends may as well know at once that 
they cannot cleat Scotland out of our intellectual 
supremacy by any move. ‘They tried it on with 
reaping machines, and where are they? They 
even endeavoured to swindle us out of our fair 
fame as to steam, and they are dead beaten. We 


are quite confident that revolvers existed here in 


the middle of last century. We know that they 
were made in London at its close. There’s no 
originality evidently in the American mind. They 
only use us up. ven of their very slavery—that 
domestic institution—they say that they would 
never have done the like if we had not done it 
before them. But they certainly do it more 


intensely than our ancestors attempted. 


The Geographical Word Expositor. By Epwtx 
Apams. Bds. Pp. 140. London: Long- 
man and Co. 


Tuts little work has required long study by an 
assiduous collector of information. ‘The intention 
is apparent from the title. 
explain the meaning of the names attached to 
places. A work of this nature would be large if 
it were perfect. In addition to the meaning of 


Thus, therefore, the arguinent | 





Mr. Adams proposes to | 
| port them from such voluntary contributions as 


REGISTER. 


names, the author gives a short description of the 
places. 

But in a small work it is impossible to include 
every place of note. We would 
fore, to tle author whether he might not take 
countries, or sections of continents, aua pursue his 
plan. Britain, in one or in two parts, one for Eng. 
land, one Scotland and Wales, would afford scopefor 
all that can be conveniently comprehended in a 
class book. For reference by persons advanced in 
life, the parts could be bound together. The author 
explains the meaning of Aberdeen without giving 
us the more mysterious meaning of Dundee, which: 


suggest, there. 


| should be Duntay, on the principle of explanation 
| applied to Aberdeen. 


Glasgow he omits, but Glas. 
gow cannot now be omitted from conversation and 
reading—for no doubt it aspires to be, aud in many 
respects is, the second city in the empire. He 
even omits Edinburgh, giving us iusteal Dunedin, 
which would mean Edwin’s Hill, and not town. 
A work of some thousands of pages would be 
requisite to explain the name of every word 
oceurriug in geography. Another and a more 
celebrated hill metropolis, Jerusalem, is explained as 
probably being a change from Jebus-Salem, because 
the Jebusites once held the place. Mr. Jones 
gathers the i..me from “ Jeriel,” founded of God, 
and “Shalem,” peace: or perfect. The name 
would therefore mean “ founded of God in peace” 
or “ for peace,’’ or “ pertectly,’’ ‘in perfection.” 
We like the design of Mr. Adams’ little book, but 
we would advise him to regard it rather as the 
commencement of a system, a trunk from which 
numerous branches might spring, than as a com- 
plete work. 


New Orphan House. Ashley Down, Lristol. Pp. 
169. London: Houlston and Stcneman. 
Tuts little work has been accidentally omitted 
from our notices for some time. ‘To the people of 
Bristol, the nature of the Orphan House is fully 


known ; others will find in this volume an account 


' of the means by which a young German, visiting 


this country as a student, was induced to scitle 
first in Devoushire, and next in Bristol, as a mis- 
siouary ; and there, without any stated means, to 
build an Orphan House capable of containing thice 
hundred children, and thirty teachers, and to sup- 


were sent to him. It is a very remarkable history 
which we recommend the*public to read. 





